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PREFACE 


The achievements of the United States of America in World 
War II have created a profound impression throughout the 
world. We raised and trained a capable military force of more 
than twelve million men and carried on successfully, with our 
allies, two wars at the same time against powerful enemies on 
opposite sides of the world. While arming our own forces we 
maintained throughout the conflict a stupendous flow of arma- 
ment and supplies to two other major powers. We built a navy 
fully able to hold its own in two oceans, an airforce unsurpassed 
in excellence, range, and number, and a merchant marine 
capable of carrying to our armies and to our allies the enormous 
stocks of supplies required. All this was done by our own people 
and with little sign of privation or undue hardship at home. 

In our agriculture and industry, a much larger amount of 
equipment is provided for each worker than elsewhere. Our 
people produce more and so receive the highest real wages in 
the world; and, as a nation, we live better, with more and better 
food, better clothing, more leisure, and better homes than other 
people. 

As we think of these things, which certainly go far beyond 
anything of their kind in history, they seem amazing. Even to 
thoughtful people who consider them, they seem to partake of 
some quality of magic, since they baffle the understanding of 
ourselves and others alike. 

What is this magic which our nation possesses that seems to 
set us apart, in a sense, from others? Is it racial superiority? 
Are we a nation of supermen? Certainly not, for we are a con- 
glomerate people with all of the qualities, both good and bad, 
of all others. Is it our great natural resources? No, for there 
are other nations with resources as great as or greater than our 
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own. Is it our democratic social order which allows every person 
to choose and to strive according to his own desires? Hardly, for 
the performance of other peoples, who likewise enjoy democratic 
freedom, is not to be compared with our own. Do we work 
harder or put in longer hours than other nations? Not at all. 
The people of other countries seem instead to devote more 
hours to back-breaking toil than do our own. 

There is but one answer to the riddle that is in so many minds 
around the earth. It is universal education, not only at the ele- 
mentary level but also through the high school, and, within 
limits, the college and the university. A wide gulf, more difficult 
of passage by far than any expanse of waters, separates us from 
other peoples of the world in this respect. It is a new thing in 
human history, and its effects have for the first time been de- 
cisively felt in the recent struggle. A far greater proportion of 
the men of our nation than of any other have been of the capable, 
resourceful type that were able to out-think their enemies in 
every situation. Like all others they have possessed courage, 
but beyond this, they have had imagination and initiative. 

Universal education extending beyond the elementary level is an 
American idea—or perhaps we should say ideal, yet not all of 
the states of our nation have been equally hospitable to it. Even 
at present, they differ greatly as to the effort which they put 
forth to provide it for their young people. Those states which 
were pioneers in the movement seem no longer to be even 
among the leaders. Moreover, as this book shows, there is 
reason to believe that the star of educational progress has 
moved westward during the last century even more rapidly 
than has the center of population. Neither the older nor the 
wealthier states of the nation seem any longer to be at or near 
the head of the educational procession in America. 

One of the purposes of this book is to determine the approxi- 
mate position of each state in that procession. The criteria 
which have been employed in doing this doubtless will be un- 
acceptable to some who read it. Neither will the authors defend 
these criteria as opposed to other objective standards that are 
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held to be more valid or significant. Still, those which have been 
used seem to rank high as to both validity and significance. 
We feel strongly that the situation which they reveal is worthy 
of the thoughtful attention of all who believe that the doors of 
opportunity should be opened still wider to the youth of America, 
as they go forth to meet a day that will present more of a chal- 
lenge to them than has ever before faced any generation of 
human beings. 

The authors acknowledge gratefully the help received from 
Dr. Warren K. Thompson, Director of the Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems, Miami University; from 
Professor George W. Snedecor and Mrs. Bernice Brown, of the 
Statistical Laboratory at Iowa State College, and from Dr. 
James A. Starrak, Professor of Vocational Education, Iowa 
State College. 

We also express our appreciation to Mr. John L. Holmes for 
preparing the chapter on Guidance, and to Dr. Elizabeth E. 
Hoyt for suggesting the chapter on Education in Other Nations. 


RAYMOND M. HuGHEs 
WILLIAM H. LANCELOT 


Ames, Iowa 
July, 1946 
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Part I 
EDUCATION IN THE 
48 STATES 


CHAPTER 1 


EDUCATION, THE AGENCY OF PROGRESS 


The influence of education upon mankind, upon the world in 
which we live, and upon the life we lead does not seem to be 
generally understood. 

Virtually all the important differences between man _ ten 
thousand years ago and today are due to education. Scientists 
hold that we are no stronger physically and apparently have no 
greater native capacity mentally now than then. However, we 
live on the average about forty years longer due to the dis- 
coveries of our learned medical men and the education of the 
people generally in the field of health. Our mastery of nature in 
every way far surpasses that of primitive man. Utilization of 
steam, electricity, water power; the change from the war club 
to the superfortress and atomic bomb; advances in agricultural 
techniques; the perfection of our written and printed languages 
and the manufacture of books—all these achievements and hun- 
dreds more can be fully credited to education, to knowledge 
discovered, transmitted, and applied. We travel today im- 
measurably more than man traveled ten thousand years ago. 
Then he generally walked or floated down streams on crude 
rafts or boats. Today by automobile, train, ship, and airplane, 
we are accustomed in America to go everywhere. All of this 
and countless other similar changes we owe to education. Taken 
together, they have completely transformed human life. 

Consider the differences between families then and now. Ten 
thousand years ago the great majority of families were self- 
contained, caught and killed their own game, dressed themselves 
in the skins, and concerned themselves chiefly about tomorrow’s 
food. Their life touched very few people outside their own family. 
They traveled very little and almost never far. They knew 
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nothing about people other than themselves. They owned little 
beyond their meager clothes, some partial shelter, and their 
crude weapons. Their whole life was very simple. Today our 
family life touches all the peoples of the globe. Our food and 
clothing come from everywhere. Our morning news is world- 
wide. Our homes are comfortable and convenient with many 
things to lighten labor and cheer our leisure. We travel every- 
where—much by air. We know much about most of the other 
people of the world. To what are these changes due but to 
education—to the study and research of the learned and the 
instruction of children and youth? 

The contrast of the individual man ten thousand years ago 
with the man of today is equally striking. We may think of the 
highest leader of ten thousand years ago. His followers were a 
family or a tribe, few in number and simple in their wants, their 
interests limited to safety from others and possession of an ade- 
quate food supply. Compare now the Prime Minister of England, 
the Premier of Soviet Russia, the President of the United States, 
and others of our present leaders. The ranges of their respective 
interests are enormous. Each has thousands of assistants, widely 
learned; each has reports daily from all over the world, and each 
is able, through his education and that of his assistants, to deal 
confidently with most of his problems. The difference between 
the tribal chief and the President of the United States must be 
attributed chiefly to the different educations of the two men and 
of their respective peoples. Or we may consider a man near the 
lower level of society. He was a simple hunter, living in extreme 
squalor, often hungry and cold, always dirty. Today a man of 
the same level reads and writes, goes to movies, listens to the 
radio, and owns a car. He lives in a weatherproof house, is 
warm in winter, eats three meals a day regularly, is generally 
employed, and sends his children to school. Again, the change 
is due chiefly to education. 

If we look at all this in reverse, we see again what men owe to 
education. Suppose an infant, born into one of our representa- 
tive families, were reared by a primitive tribe in Central Africa. 
He would, of course, adopt the primitive customs and practices 
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of those people. He would eat, dress, hunt, fight, and live in 
every way as would other members of the tribe. Indeed, he 
would be like them in all respects except his physical character- 
istics. His heredity would be the same as that of other children 
in the home in which he was born. Yet he would be so unlike 
them as to seem to belong to another race. The great difference, 
then, between him and his faraway kinsfolk plainly would be 
due to the differences in their educations; that is, in what he and 
they had learned—or acquired—not only of knowledge, but of 
habits, social customs, beliefs, attitudes, abilities, and the like. 
It clearly follows that the power, or influence, of education in 
making every person what he is, is vastly greater than is gen- 
erally understood. 

Of course ‘‘education” includes a// that we have learned from 
experience or from others. At present, youth learns from many 
agencies: his parents, the school, the church, playmates and 
associates, the press, the radio, movies, and many others. Among 
these, the school has become within the past five hundred years 
a major instrument of education in most of the progressive, civi- 
lized nations of the world. The average man owes a large part 
of all he knows to the school, and what the school teaches him 
is that part of his education which contributes most to his efficiency 
and success. The school and college have assembled from the 
accumulated knowledge of the ages that which seems most 
valuable and most useful for the advancement of mankind— 
mathematics and the sciences, social and technical subjects, 
and the humanities. It is upon his mastery of one or more of 
these many specific fields of knowledge that man’s largest useful- 
ness to modern society depends. | 

If the chief factor that separates us of today from man of the 
long ago is education, it must follow that differences in education 
likewise account for differences in the general well-being and 
conditions of life of modern nations and peoples. This becomes 
clear if we consider a few illustrations. 

At present the best educated nations over the years are far 
superior to the least educated, in living standards, wealth, power, 
and comfort. Contrast the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
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many, and France before World War II with China, India, 
Nigeria, and Egypt. 

Consider the nations which have changed most remarkably 
in recent years from low to high educational standards. Japan 
from 1870 and Russia from 1920 have made enormous advances 
in education, and in the living standards of their people. 

Among our own states the standards of education and living 
vary greatly. Five of our outstanding states in education—Utah, 
Oregon, Washington, Kansas, and Nebraska—greatly excel New 
Mexico, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi. ‘These 
states are far apart not only as to their respective levels of educa- 
tion, but also as to their per capita incomes and general standards 
of living. | ; 

If we contrast men of equal ability, but with and without 
education, the difference is striking. ‘Today the man without a 
college education is largely excluded from all professions and 
from the most important posts in business. If we drop to the 
level of the eighth grade, only the man most brilliant in natural 
gifts can expect to win leadership in any field. 

Since about the beginning of the present century there has 
been a tremendous development of free public high schools in 
the United States. Also there has been a great expansion of our 
colleges and universities. Enrollment in high schools has in- 
creased to ten times, and enrollment in colleges and universities 
has increased to six times that of 1900. High school education 
has been free, and college education could be obtained by young 
people of limited means at very low cost. Under these conditions 
the United States has developed a large number of able, highly 
trained men, who, by great initiative, have developed business 
and industry as never before. It has been the development 
through free education of great leaders, coming mostly from 
families who labor with their hands, that has made America 
great. 

The advance of our people in well-being, in comfortable 
living, in culture and refinement, in productive capacity, in 
usefulness as citizens, must, for the most part, be attributed to 
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education, whether the latter has functioned directly, or in- 
directly through the leadership of the most able. 

If each of our citizens were educated as highly as his ability 
and interest warrant along the lines of his chief aptitude, then 
this country would reach its highest productivity in agriculture, 
in manufacturing, and in all desirable kinds of service, as well 
as in poetry, painting, sculpture, music, and literature. 

It is therefore extremely important that everyone maintain 
an active and critical interest in education. Everything about 
education is of transcendent interest; all who are engaged in 
that field are working at the very foundations of our national life. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE STATES 


The basic assumption of this study is that every American 
child should be educated to the highest point that his inherited 
' capacities and expanding interests will enable him to reach. 
Only in this manner may society achieve its greatest progress 
and its individual members their maximum usefulness, well- 
being, and happiness. 

The idea has been held in some quarters that the education of 
the children of the professional classes and the well-to-do is 
important, but that the education of the children of the masses 
is much less so. There is little to support this view. It is true 
that superior native ability is found proportionately more fre- 
quently among the children of intellectual workers or of people 
who are successful in business, all of whom have stimulating 
homes. But it also is true that about three-fourths of the best 
minds that are found among the nation’s youth are those of 
young people who come from more lowly homes. On no con- 
ceivable ground can the waste of so great a part of the nation’s 
highest intellectual resources be justified. Other nations have 
pursued that policy to their own great sorrow. In times of 
national stress they have found themselves wanting in the thing 
which alone could save them—intellectual power and energy of 
supremely high order. 

It is of course difficult to find satisfactory criteria for compar- 
ing the education in the different states. Here we have selected 
for that purpose wholly objective measures which seem reason- 
ably valid. 
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The Objective Criteria Employed in Measuring 
the Relative Performance of the States! 


We propose to rate the states (1) on their accomplishment in 
education at the present time; (2) on their ability to support education; 
(3) on the degree in which their accomplishment is commensurate with 
their ability; (4) on the degree of effort of the states to provide for 
education; (5) on the efficiency of their educational effort; and (6) on 
the educational level of the adult population. The ratings on the above 
criteria—omitting (2) ability, and giving accomplishment a weight 
of 2—are averaged, and the rank as to this average is taken as 
the apparent educational rank of the state on the basis of all-around, 
general performance. | 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


(1) The comparison of the states as to accomplishment in educa- 
tion is perhaps the most important of all. This is taken in the 
present study as the average of educational achievement at five 
levels: (1) completion of the eighth grade; (2) high school 
enrollment; (3) high school graduation; (4) college enrollment, 
and (5) college graduation. As finally measured, the accom- 
plishment of any given state is taken as its average percentage 
of accomplishment of arbitrarily chosen goals, or norms, evi- 
dently now attainable, under each of the five heads above. 
Accomplishment, as thus measured for all of the forty-eight 
states, varies from 94.4 per cent for Utah, and 88.9 per cent for 
Oregon to 38.7 per cent for Arkansas, and 37 per cent for Mis- 
sissippi (See Chap. 3, with Figs. 1 and 2). 


ABILITY 


(2) In the comparison of the states as to their abzlity to support 
education, they are ranked on the basis of their respective incomes 
per child of school age. This measure takes account of both the 
total income of each state and the number of children to be 
educated. Income per child varies widely. New York, Con- 
necticut, Nevada, and California have incomes of from $4,000 to 
$4,300 per child of school age, while Mississippi, Arkansas, 
South Carolina, and Alabama have only from $673 to $840. In 


1 Criteria are discussed more fully in Chapters 3 to 9. 
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California and Washington, only 17.95 per cent and 18.6 per 
cent of the population, respectively, are from five to seventeen 
years of age while in North Carolina and South Carolina, 28.95 
per cent and 29.7 per cent respectively fall in this age group 
(See Chap. 4, with Figs. 3 and 4). 
ACCOMPLISHMENT IN RELATION TO ABILITY 

(3) The degree in which accomplishment 1s commensurate with 
ability is important, as it shows rather clearly the interest of the 
various states in education. It would seem that the accomplish- 
ment of each state in education should coincide rather closely 
with the ability to support it; but this is not always the case. In 
determining the ranks of the states as to this standard, the per- 
centage accomplishment and the income per child for each 
state were plotted, and the relationship was found to be curvi- 
linear. When the curve which fitted best the entire distribution 
was determined statistically, the degree in which accomplish- 
ment is commensurate with ability for any given state was 
measured by the deviation of the performance of that state from 
such curve (See Fig. 5). Utah, Kansas, and Nebraska were 
found to rank highest and Florida, Delaware, and Maryland 
to rank lowest with respect to this criterion (See Chap. 5). 


EFFORT 


(4) The percentage of income devoted to education is re- 
garded as an index or measure of the relative degree of effort put 
forth by the states. South Dakota, New Mexico, and North 
Dakota are spending on education respectively 6.4 per cent, 
5.9 per cent, and 5.7 per cent of their relatively small incomes, 
while Connecticut, Maryland, and Delaware spend only 3.18 
per cent, 2.95 per cent, and 2.44 per cent of their relatively large 
incomes per child for that purpose. It is of course true that a 
state with a large income does not need to spend as large a 
percentage of it as a state with a small income in order to support 
the same quality of education (See Chap. 6). 

EFFICIENCY 


(5) As a measure of the efficiency of the states in the expenditure 
of their public school funds, the relationship was determined 
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_ between each state’s accomplishment in education and its expenditures 
per child. ‘The educational accomplishment expressed as a per- 
centage, and the expenditure per child for each state were 
plotted, and the average curve of accomplishment relative to expendi- 
tures was constructed. The efficiency of each state was measured 
by the percentage deviation of the point indicating its perform- 
ance above or below this curve. The states were then arranged 
in the order of deviation, from Utah, with a deviation of +24 
per cent, to New Jersey, with a deviation of —18.5 per cent. 
Their rank from one to forty-eight in this arrangement gave 
their relative efficiency in the expenditure of their public school 
funds (See Chap. 7). 


ADULTS 


(6) Finally, a study was made of the educational level of the adult 
population. ‘The Census of 1940 gives the percentage of the popu- 
lation twenty-five years old and older which has attained each 
of eight levels of education. It also gives the average number of 
years completed by all adults. The states are here ranked on 
the average years of school completed. These vary from 9.37, 
9.13, and 9.02 years for Utah, California, and Oregon, respec- 
tively, to 6.26, 5.68, and 5.58 years for South Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, respectively (See Chap. 8). 

In order to compare the general merits of each state’s educa- 
tional program, taken as a whole, with those of other states of 
the nation, the ratings on each of the above objective standards— 
omitting ability to support education, and assigning to educational 
accomplishment a weight of 2—have been averaged and the states 
arranged in the order of their averages. Their respective ranks, 
determined in this manner, apparently represent more or less 
accurately the relative excellence of their general educational 
performance (See Chap. 9). 

In the “balance sheets of the states’? which follow, the states 
are treated in the order of their over-all averages. Table 1 gives 
the summary of all ratings. It is followed by brief comments 
on the performance of the respective states, arranged alpha- 
betically. 


TABLE 1 
RELATIVE RANK OF STATES AS TO CRITERIA EMPLOYED IN Tuis STUDY 
ee nnn EE 


Accom- 
plish- 
ment 
Commen- Educa- im 
om- surate tional ver-a 
tial With Effi- | Level of | Perform- 
State ment | Ability | Ability | Effort | ciency | Adults ance 

tahoe vos se: 1 32 1 4 i 1 1 
Kansas ej.ce ts 4 28 7 7 5 12 2 
Oregon 2.5 2/5), 2 12 5 24 3 a 3 
Nebraska. ..... 5 28 3 16 2 10 4 
Towa sens 9 24 10 12 8 8 5 
Washington.... 3 10 8 32 6 5 6 
Calitformian in... 8 4 9 25 9 z a 
Pdahoe Sekt 13 ot a s 19 ft 8 
New Hampshire 4 16 13 29 4 16 9 
Colorado.) si.<6s 4 19 16 Wei 14 8 10 
North Dakota. . 18 37 4 i) 11 24 11 
INGVACUS baie os 10 iz 15 31 21 4 12 
Oklahoma..... IB a1 6 6 a 28 $2 
South Dakota. . 20 34 7 1 pe ty 14 
Massachusetts. . 6 6 14 43 10 £5 15 
MOntANa sak ee 14 18 22 135 32 13 16 
New York...... 44 1 12 bs fs 15 an 17 
Wisconsin...... 15 21 1 21 tT? 29 17 
Vermont 2.00: 25 24 23 20 13 11 19 
Indiana ..3u4..\. 16 19 19 a2 20 21 20 
Minnesota..... 17 at 18 19 25 20 pi 
Wyoming...... 24 17 a1 9 40 6 22 
Clitoral 19 Ti 27 39 31 18 pAe 
Maine see i: 29 26 30 46 12 14 24 
SE GROS hi Helis 30 33 21 18 28 34 25 
PILTIOIS ye 21 7 29 42 35 22 26 
North Carolina. 40 44 19 10 25 42 27 
Michigan...... 25 14 38 34 36 18 27 
Connecticut. ... 26 2 25 45 39 2a 29 
Missouri....... 28 23 CM 36 29 29 30 
AITZONS. occas 33 30 38 8 45 31 31 
Pennsylvania... Zn 14 42 30 41 by ey 
Tennessee...... 42 40 36 PM 16 40 =e te 
New Mexico... 41 42 34 2 46 39 3am 
South Carolina. 44 45 26 14 30 46 35 
Louisiana. 320); 38 37 35 15 34 47 36 
West Virginia. . 37 34 40 23 or 37 a7 
Mississippi... . . 48 48 24 11 38 45 38 
Kentucky... 352.) 43 43 33 oT 17 41 304 
Alabama...... 46 45 a1 26 22 44 40 
New Jersey..... 32 fs 45 28 48 30 40 
WAFSUNGE see se. 39 34 41 37 23 38 42 
Arkansas... 243. 47 47 28 a5 Pa 48 43 
Rhode Island... ol 9 44 44 44 25 44 
Blorida sy ca 36 27 46 41 42 33 45 
Delaware...... 34 5 47 48 47 26 46 
Maryland...... 35 12 48 47 43 36 47 
CReOrela, twee 45 40 43 39 33 43 48 
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Alabama 


Alabama, with an income of $840 per child, ranks forty-fifth 
among the states of the nation, and therefore in the lowest 
10 per cent, with respect to the ability to support education. It 
is further handicapped by the fact that it must provide separate 
schools for white and negro children. 

It stands slightly below the middle of the scale as to effort, 
with the rank of 26, and slightly above the midpoint with respect 
to efficiency, in which its rank is 22. The net effect of these two 
near-average factors is an accomplishment rating of 46, which 
differs from that in ability by only a single point. It holds the 
thirty-first place as to the degree in which its accomplishment 
measures up to its ability. 

As to all-around educational performance, Alabama appar- 
ently ranks fortieth among the states. On the whole, this record 
can be regarded as only fair. In particular, its rank of 26 as to 
effort is not highly creditable. The fact that it is more difficult 
to devote a large proportion of income to the support of schools 
when the income is very small than when it is relatively large 
must be fully recognized. It is still true, however, that North 
and South Carolina, whose incomes per child are about the same | 
as that of Alabama, and Mississippi, whose income is still lower, 
rank tenth, fourteenth, and eleventh respectively as to effort 
among the forty-eight states of the nation. Furthermore, it 
appears that some improvement should be possible as to efh- 
ciency in the expenditure of school funds whose influence upon 
accomplishment is apparently as great as is that of effort. Such 
improvements in effort and efficiency as are clearly practicable 
would doubtless carry the state to a considerably higher position 
in both accomplishment and general performance. Yet, it is 
still evident that only through substantial federal aid may educa- 
tional opportunities be provided for the children of Alabama 
that are at all comparable with those provided for most other 
children of the nation (See Chap. 12). 


Arizona 
Arizona stands in the thirtieth place among the states with 
respect to its ability to support public schools. 
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That its people place a high value upon education is indicated 
by the fact that it ranks eighth with respect to effort. This 
means that but seven other states spend a larger proportion of 
their incomes for schools. At the same time the record of the 
state seems equally notable because of the inefficiency with 
which school money is spent. Its rank as to the criterion of 
efficiency is 45. The net effect upon accomplishment of these 
two powerful, contrary pulls would be hard to predict. ‘That it is 
negative is shown by the fact that the rank of the state as to 
accomplishment is 33, or 3 points lower than its rank as to ability. 
It ranks thirty-eighth as to the degree in which accomplishment 
is commensurate with ability. 

Arizona apparently occupies the thirty-first place with respect 
to over-all educational performance. Yet three states which 
rank in the highest quarter as to general performance, rank 
lower than it as to ability. In view of this, the record of Arizona 
cannot be regarded as creditable. Its cardinal fault lies clearly 
in inefficient administration of its school funds. Given a rank in 
efficiency comparable with those of the highest ranking states 
generally, no reason is apparent why it should not take its place 
among them. 


Arkansas 


This state ranks next to the lowest in ability to support educa- 
tion. Its income is but $823 per child; and it is further handi- 
capped by the necessity of maintaining a dual system of schools. 

It occupies the thirty-fifth place with respect to effort. Of its 
small income, 3.66 per cent is set apart for schools. Its record is 
distinctly better than this as to efficiency, in which its rank is 23. 
Since its rank as to one of these ‘‘determiners”’ of accomplishment 
is above average and that of the other below, they tend to neutral- 
ize each other in their influence upon accomplishment. The 
result is that the rank of the state as to this criterion is precisely 
the same as its rank in ability, 47. With respect to the degree in 
which its accomplishment measures up to its ability, it ranks 
twenty-eighth. 

Arkansas apparently stands forty-third among the states as to 
all-around educational pe-formance. In view of its difficult 
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economic problems, the fact that its performance surpasses its 
ability entitles it to considerable credit. It nevertheless should be 
noted that its record as to both effort and efficiency might be 
materially improved if we may judge by the standings of other 
states of low ability in these important criteria. Further, if these 
were raised to anything like their reasonable limits, Arkansas 
unquestionably would take a higher place in performance. Even 
‘So, it is clearly unable without federal aid to provide educational 
opportunities for its children equal to those enjoyed by most other 
children of our country (See Chap. 12). 


California 


California has the smallest percentage of children of any 
state, 17.95 per cent. It also has a large income per child, 
$4,010. As a result it ranks fourth in ability to support education. 

The state spends 3.96 per cent of its income on education, 
ranking twenty-fifth in effort. In efficiency, its rank is 9. With 
mediocre effort but relatively high efficiency, its rank as to 
accomplishment is 8, which is good, but still lower than its 
ability clearly warrants, and lower perhaps than might be 
expected of California. Since the date of the figures used here 
(1937-38) for accomplishment, the enrollment in the junior 
colleges of California has increased greatly, probably enough 
to raise the rank in accomplishment somewhat. 

In the degree in which accomplishment is commensurate with 
ability it ranks ninth. 

On the whole, California has a creditable record. Notwith- 
standing, its high income per child would lead us to expect an 
even higher rank in accomplishment. The apparent rank of the 
state in over-all educational performance is 7. 


Colorado 


This state stands in the nineteenth place, and therefore in the 
upper half with respect to ability to support education. How- 
ever, its rank is 17 as to effort and 14 as to efficiency; and because 
both of these are well above average, its rank in accomplishment, 
11, is considerably higher than that in ability. With respect to 
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the degree in which its accomplishment is commensurate with 
its ability, it occupies the sixteenth place among the forty-eight 
states. 

Colorado is one of only five states which rank in the upper 
half on every criterion, and one of eleven states whose rank is 
higher on every other criterion than on ability. It apparently 
stands in the tenth place as to all-around educational perform- 
ance. While this record seems creditable, the fact that three 
adjacent states, Utah, Kansas, and Nebraska, outrank it by a 
really wide margin in this respect suggests that such record might 
be materially improved. 

Connecticut 


Connecticut, with an income of $4,080 per child, stands in 
the second place with respect to ability to support public schools. 

That its interest in education is very low is indicated by the 
fact that it stands in the forty-fifth position as to effort. Only 
3.18 per cent of its income is devoted to its schools. Moreover, 
it ranks in the lowest quarter of the states as to efficiency, 
occupying the thirty-ninth place. It follows that its rank is far 
below average as to both effort and efficiency, and that these 
therefore act jointly to push its accomplishment far downward. 
Its rank as to accomplishment is 26, or 24 points below its rank 
in ability; and it ranks twenty-fifth as to the degree in which its 
accomplishment measures up to its ability. 

Connecticut apparently occupies the twenty-ninth position 
as to over-all educational performance. In view of its exceptional 
ability, the record seems difficult to justify. Its rank as to every 
other criterion is far lower than that as to ability. It is one of a 
group of five states—all eastern—whose respective ranks as to 
general performance are 25 points or more below their ranks 
as to ability. 


Delaware 


This state holds the fifth place in the nation as to the ability to 
support public schools. Its annual income per child is $3,680. 
It appears doubtful whether any other state in the Union 
places a lower value upon education, since it ranks lowest of all 
as to effort as measured by the percentage of income which it sets 
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apart for schools. This culpable dereliction is nearly matched 
by a similarly low record as to efficiency, in which it holds the 
rank of 47. Thus the unique distinction of the state is that its 
combined rank as to effort and efficiency is lower than that of 
any other state. And since both of these are so far below average, 
its rank as to accomplishment is pushed farther downward from 
its ability level than is that of any other state. It holds thirty- 
fourth place as to accomplishment, which is 29 steps below its 
rank as to ability; and it ranks forty-seventh as to the degree in 
which its accomplishment measures up to its ability. 

Its rank as to over-all performance in education is 46. Here 
again it breaks a record with an incredible gap of 41 points be- 
tween its positions as to ability and performance. No other state 
with means so abundant does so little in education. California 
and Massachusetts stand nearest to Delaware as to ability. But 
they have an average rank as to general performance of 11, which 
is 35 points above that of Delaware. Indeed, even the five 
states that rank poorest in ability average a rank of approxi- 
mately 37 as to general performance, as compared with Dela- 
ware’s low rank of 46. Further, the six states which lead all 
others of the nation as to general performance average below 22 
as to ability, as contrasted with Delaware’s rank of 5 in ability. 


Florida 


Florida stands in the twenty-seventh position as to its ability 
to support public schools. Its income per child is $1,850; and 
out of this income it must maintain a dual system of schools. 

Its response to this difficult situation is not inspiring. Its 
rank as to effort is 41, and that as to efficiency in the use of school 
funds is 42. Thus its effort and efficiency are both far below 
average; and together they carry the state’s accomplishment 
down to a point well below that which would be expected in 
view of its ability. Its rank as to accomplishment is 36; and it 
occupies the forty-sixth place as to the degree in which its 
accomplishment measures up to its ability. 

It ranks forty-fifth as to over-all performance. Thus there is 
a gap of 18 points between its ranks in ability and general per- 
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formance. The record is one which is rather painful to contem- 
plate. It is the only southern state which possesses ability that is 
approximately equal to that of other states of the nation. Yet 
its neighboring states, with low ability, put forth effort that is on 
the whole quite commendable, and that holds their general 
performance close to, or in some instances even above, their 
respective ability levels. Similarly, their average rank as to 
efficiency in the management of school funds is about 28 while 
Florida stands in forty-second place as to this criterion. The 
impression grows as one studies these and other like comparisons 
that Florida is doing far less than she is able for her children, 
and that they are being injured thereby. The state apparently 
needs federal aid in view of its special burden of separate schools 
(See Chap. 12). Yet it may be questioned whether it should 
receive such aid so long as it fails to provide for its schools the 
measure of support which it is clearly able to give. 


Georgia 


Georgia, with an income of $1,185 per child, holds the fortieth 
place as to the ability to support schools; and it is additionally 
handicapped by the fact that it must maintain separate schools 
for its negro children, who comprise 35 per cent of its school 
population. 

The state appears to hold education in relatively low esteem. 
Only 3.52 per cent of its income is devoted to schools. It occupies 
the thirty-ninth place as to effort and the thirty-third as to effi- 
ciency. Since both of these are materially below the national 
norms, they operate together to depress the state’s accomplish- 
ment to a point below its ability level. The result is that it stands 
in the forty-fifth position as to accomplishment, and in the forty- 
third as to the degree in which its accomplishment measures up 
to its ability. 

According to the standards employed in this study, Georgia 
ranks forty-eighth as to general educational performance. It is 
“tied” with Tennessee for the fortieth place as to ability; yet the 
latter state surpasses it by 15 points as to all-around perform- 
ance with a rank of 33. Of the seven states which stand lower as 
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to ability, all take ranks from 5 to 18 points above it as to gen- 
eral performance. Its twin faults are clearly low effort and low 
efficiency. With these raised to the levels already attained by 
other states of the Deep South whose incomes per child are 
actually smaller, its rank as to total performance would be 
greatly improved. In its defense, it may be truly said that even 
if it should meet all reasonable expectations as to both effort and 
efficiency, it still would be unable without federal aid to provide 
for its children the sort of education to which they are entitled, 
and which is available to the majority of children of other states 
of the nation; but still the stubborn fact remains that it is not 
doing what it can (See Chap. 12). 


Idaho 


Idaho has the rather small income of $1,735 per child, ranking 
thirty-first in ability. However it puts forth great effort to 
provide suitable education for its children, spending 5.35 per 
cent of its income for schools and ranking fifth on this important 
criterion. 

The effectiveness of its effort is somewhat strengthened by its 
above average efficiency, in which it holds the nineteenth place 
among the states. The combination of high effort and moderately 
high efficiency has raised its level of achievement far above that 
which would normally be expected in view of its ability. It 
ranks thirteenth in accomplishment and eleventh in the degree 
in which its accomplishment is commensurate with its ability; 
and it is one of the eleven states which are distinguished by the 
fact that their ranks in all other criteria are higher than that in 
ability. 

On the whole, Idaho may well be proud of its school system. 
Its apparent rank as to general performance is 8. 


Tilinots 


Among the states of the nation, Illinois, with an income per 
child of $3,260, ranks seventh as to ability to support public 
schools. 
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It seems to place a relatively low value upon education. It 
stands in the lowest sixth with respect to effort with a rank of 42, 
and it is in the lowest third with a rank of 35, as to efficiency. 
Since it stands far below average as to both .of these criteria, 
they operate simultaneously to depress its rank as to accomplish- 
ment to a point far below that which would be expected in the 
light of its ability. Its resulting rank with respect to accomplish- 
ment is 21, or fourteen places below that which it occupies as to 
ability. With respect to the degree in which its accomplishment 
measures up to its ability, it stands twenty-ninth. 

The state’s rank as to all-around educational performance 
is no more creditable. As to this all-inclusive measure, it appar- 
ently occupies the twenty-sixth place, and therefore ranks in 
_ the lower half of the states of the nation. It is included in the 
group of states, thirteen in number, whose doubtful distinction 
lies in the fact that they rank lower as to every other criterion 
than as to ability. Of twenty states which surpass it both as to 
accomplishment and as to general performance, sixteen have a 
lower income per child and are therefore less able than Illinois to 
support education. It is difficult indeed to justify its low ranks 
as to effort and efficiency as long as it remains in the lower 
half—or in any place below the high seven its ability indicates— 
as to over-all performance. 


Indiana 


Indiana ranks nineteenth as to ability to support education 
and is therefore in the upper half of the states as to this basic 
criterion. 

It appears to value education a little more highly than do 
other states generally, since it ranks twenty-second as to effort. 
In efficiency it occupies the twentieth place, again surpassing— 
but not greatly—the national norm. Together, these two positive 
factors operate to push accomplishment upward to a point 
somewhat above that which would be expected in the light of 
the state’s ability. Its rank as to accomplishment is 16; and 
that as to the degree in which accomplishment measures up to 
ability is 19. 
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Among the forty-eight states, Indiana apparently stands 
twentieth with respect to all-around educational performance. 
While the balance clearly lies on the credit side of the account, 
that balance is still not great. The state is a consistent performer 
at levels above—yet not far above—those established by common 
practice throughout the nation. The record reveals neither 
fervent devotion to education nor any strong determination to 
make school funds yield maximum returns. Yet either of these 
could, if raised to a point near its practicable limit, give Indiana 
a high position among the states; and both together could place 
it in the very forefront of the educational procession. That such 
possibilities exist is shown by the fact that its ability is actually 
greater than that of three of the five states which rank highest 
in the entire nation as to general educational performance. 


Towa 


Iowa, with an income per child of $2,020, ranks twenty- 
fourth in ability. However, in accomplishment its rank is 9, 
and its rank in the degree in which accomplishment is com- 
mensurate with ability is 10. 

The state puts forth serious effort to secure suitable education 
for its children, spending 4.65 per cent of its income for educa- 
tion, and ranking twelfth in effort. As to efficiency in the use of 
school funds, its rank is 8. Hence it ranks in the highest quarter 
as to both of these criteria, which doubtless accounts for the 
fact that its accomplishment so greatly surpasses its ability. 

Iowa is one of eleven states which rank higher in every other 
criterion than in ability. 

On the whole, it has a creditable record in education. Its 
apparent rank on all-around educational performance is 5. 


Kansas 


Kansas, with an income of only $1,815 per child, ranks 28 in 
ability, but much higher on every other criterion. In accom- 
plishment it ranks 4; i.e., among the highest 10 per cent. In the 
degree in which accomplishment is commensurate with ability, 
it is surpassed only by Utah. 
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The above record is due largely to the high rank of the state 
in effort, 7, and in efficiency, 5. Again this combination of high 
effort and efficiency is seen carrying a state to a preeminent posi- 
tion, despite the handicap of below-average ability. 

On the whole, Kansas has a remarkably fine record in educa- 
tion. Its apparent rank in all-around educational performance 
is 2. 


Kentucky 


The annual income of Kentucky is $1,105 for each child. Its 
rank in ability to support schools is 43, which places it in the 
lowest eighth of the states as to this criterion. The state also 
faces the necessity of maintaining separate school systems. 

It places a relatively low value upon education, devoting but 
3.54 per cent of its income to the support of its school system 
and ranking thirty-seventh with respect to effort. This is counter- 
balanced by well above average efficiency in the use of school 
funds, its rank as to this criterion being 17. Thus the state pre- 
sents the familiar picture of effort and efficiency working against 
each other. The result is that its rank as to accomplishment is 
precisely the same as that in ability, 43. As to the degree in 
which its accomplishment measures up to its ability, its rank is 33. 

Kentucky occupies the thirty-eighth place with respect to 
all-around educational performance. On the whole, its record 
can be regarded as no better than fair. In particular, its rank as 
to effort is low. While its low income forbids an exceptionally 
high rank as to effort, it is true that the two states which rank 
next below Kentucky as to ability, North and South Carolina, 
hold ranks of 10 and 14 respectively as to effort; and Mississippi, 
which ranks forty-eighth as to ability, still ranks eleventh with 
respect to effort. Considerable gains are doubtless possible as 
to both effort and efficiency. Yet if these were made, it is ap- 
parent that Kentucky would be unable without federal help to 
provide for its children education comparable with that which 
is available to most other children of the nation (See Chap. 12). 
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This state is among those which, with low incomes, must still 
maintain separate school systems. Its rank as to ability to sup- 
port education is 37, which places it in the lowest quarter of the 
states. Its income per child is but $1,295. 

Louisiana presents the all-too-common combination of com- 
mendable effort and mischievous inefficiency. Of its small in- 
come, it spends 4.5 per cent on education, and it ranks fifteenth 
as to effort. On the other hand, it occupies the thirty-fourth 
place, and therefore ranks in the lowest third as to efficiency. 
These opposing factors seem virtually to neutralize each other; 
for the rank of the state as to accomplishment, which is 38, differs 
by but a single point from that with respect to ability. Its rank 
as to the degree in which accomplishment reflects ability is 35. 

As to all-around educational performance, the state appar- 
ently holds the rank of 36. This is not highly creditable. It 
ranks in the lowest third as to every criterion save effort. Yet it 
appears that if its rank with respect to efficiency were to match 
or surpass that in effort, so that these two forces would work 
together rather than against each other, a relatively large im- 
provement should follow as to other criteria and the rank of the 
state as to general performance would be correspondingly raised. 
It is unquestionably true, however, that only through federal aid 
will the state be enabled to provide for its children education of 
the quality to which they are rightfully entitled (See Chap. 12). 


Maine 


This state ranks twenty-sixth, or slightly below the average of 
the nation, as to its ability to support public schools. Its annual 
income per child is $1,985. 

It stands in the forty-sixth place as to the percentage of its 
income devoted to education and is therefore one of the three 
states ranking lowest in effort. To some extent it compensates 
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for this ereat fault by relatively high efficiency, in which it 
stands twelfth. The combined effect of these opposing factors is 
to push the rank of the state downward to the twenty-ninth 
place, or three points below its ability level, with respect to 
accomplishment. As to the degree in which its accomplishment 
is commensurate with its ability, its rank 1s 30. 

It apparently occupies the twenty-fourth place among the 
states as to over-all educational performance. Since this is 
slightly above its rank as to ability, its balance, though small, 
falls on the credit side. However, its extremely low rank with 
respect to effort, 46, suffers greatly by comparison with the 
average rank as to this criterion of the five poorest states of the 
nation, which is approximately 19. This becomes even more 
' apparent when it is noted that these five have average incomes 
per child of less than one-half of that which Maine enjoys. An 
improvement in effort even to 19, the point which represents the 
average rank of these five poorest states, would probably place 
Maine in the highest quarter of the states as to general educational 
performance. 


M aryland 


Maryland’s annual income per child is $2,695, which places 
it in the highest quarter of the states as to ability with a rank of 12. 

It does not exhibit any great interest in public education. 
Only 2.95 per cent of its income is set apart for the support of 
its schools. It stands next to the lowest among the states with 
respect to effort, and nearly as low as to efficiency, 43. Since 
both effort and efficiency are far below normal, they operate 
strongly together to push accomplishment downward to a level 
greatly below that which would be expected in view of its ability. 
As to accomplishment, it stands in the thirty-fifth place, or 23 
points below its rank as to ability; and it stands at the very 
bottom, 48, with respect to the degree in which its accomplish- 
ment measures up to its ability. 

As to all-around educational performance, it apparently 
ranks forty-seventh, barely missing the lowest place, which is 
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held by Georgia. The record as a whole is one in which its 
people can take little pride. It ‘‘ties” with Oregon for twelfth 
position as to ability; yet Oregon stands in third place in the 
entire nation as to over-all performance, while Maryland stands 
in forty-seventh. Ranking twelfth as to ability, its ranks as to all 
other criteria range from 35 to 48, averaging nearly 43. Of the 
thirty-six states which rank lower as to ability, all save one sur- 
pass it in general performance. Only one state in the entire 
nation, Delaware, exhibits a wider gap between its ability to 
support education and its educational performance. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts, with an income of $3,460 per child, ranks 
sixth among the states of the nation as to its ability to support 
education. 

Its rank as to effort is 43. Only five states devote a smaller 
percentage of their income to the maintenance of their public 
schools. On the other hand, such funds as are devoted to public 
education seem to be wisely and effectively spent. Its rank as to 
efficiency is 10. 

Low effort and high efficiency appear to neutralize each 
other as would be expected, for the rank of the state as to accom- 
plishment, which is 6, is precisely the same as that as to ability. 
As to the degree in which its accomplishment is commensurate 
with its ability, it ranks fourteenth. 

In over-all educational performance, the apparent rank of 
the state is 15. This, in view of its high ability, is distinctly 
disappointing. There are five states in the nation which rank in 
the upper half as to all criteria employed in this study; eleven 
whose rank as to every other criterion is higher than that in 
ability; and nineteen which rank higher in both accomplishment 
and general performance than in ability. It appears that Massa- 
chusetts should be found in all of these distinguished groups, 
yet it is included in none. As long as this is true, it is difficult to 
justify its rank of 43, or indeed any other low rank, as to effort. 
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Michigan 


Michigan holds fourteenth place with respect to ability to 
support public schools, with an income of $2,575 per child. 

It appears to be wanting in interest in education. Only 3.67 
per cent of its income is set apart for schools, which gives it the 
rank of 34 as to effort. As to efficiency, it holds thirty-sixth place. 
Since both of these fall much below average, they provide a 
strong downward pull upon accomplishment. As a result, the 
rank of the state as to the latter criterion is.25, or 11 points 
below that in ability; and it is 38 with respect to the degree in 
which accomplishment is commensurate with ability. 

Michigan appears to hold twenty-seventh place, and there- 
fore to fall in the lower half of the states, as to all-around per- 
formance. On the whole, its record seems distinctly poor. While 
a favored state economically, it is apparently content to operate 
at below average levels as to both accomplishment and general 
educational performance. It belongs to the group of thirteen 
states which are failing to perform according to their respective 
abilities at any point, and which consequently rank lower as to 
every other criterion than as to ability. There seems to be con- 
siderable significance in the fact that it ‘‘ties’ with North 
Carolina for twenty-seventh place as to over-all performance, 
notwithstanding North Carolina ranks forty-fourth as to ability 
while Michigan ranks fourteenth. 


Munnesota 


Minnesota stands in the middle group with respect to ability, 
holding the twenty-first place as to this criterion with an income 
of $2,225 per child. 

It ranks well above average as to its willingness to support 
education. It spends 4.31 per cent of its income for that purpose, 
ranking nineteenth as to effort. This positive factor of above 
average accomplishment is offset to a slight extent by the nega- 
tive pull of efficiency barely below average. The state stands 
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twenty-fifth as to this criterion. By the joint operation of these 
opposing factors, Minnesota is raised to seventeenth place as to 
educational accomplishment, and to eighteenth place as to the 
degree in which its accomplishment is commensurate with its 
ability. 

As to over-all educational performance, it appears to rank 
twenty-first. While the record is a little above average, it still 
lacks positive character in the sense that the state’s rank as to 
general performance is not above its rank in ability. This rela- 
tion between performance and ability is determined almost 
wholly by effort and efficiency. As stated above, Minnesota 
ranks nineteenth and twenty-sixth respectively as to these two 
criteria. Yet the average rank as to effort of the four states 
which touch its borders is above 10, and their average rank as to 
efficiency 1s above 16. If Minnesota’s rank as to these two cri- 
teria were equal to the average ranks of its nearest neighbors as 
to the same criteria, it would apparently stand in the eighth or 
ninth position as to over-all educational performance. Neither 
should the fact be overlooked that it surpasses in ability four of 
the five states which lead the entire nation as to general per- 
formance. 


Mississippr 


This state stands in the lowest place in the entire nation with 
respect to ability to support education. Its annual income is but 
$673 per child, whereas nine states have incomes of more than 
$3,000 per child and the incomes of four exceed $4,000 per 
child. In addition, Mississippi faces the necessity of maintaining 
separate schools. 

It is making an excellent effort. Out of its exceedingly small 
income, it sets apart 4.76 per cent for education. This gives it a 
rank of 11 with respect to effort. Clearly, however, the attain- 
ment of this rank represents a far greater sacrifice than would 
the attainment of higher ranks by states with larger incomes. 
It is regrettable that its effects should be nullified through low 
efficiency in the use of school funds. As to this criterion, the 
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state ranks thirty-eighth. As a result of these strongly opposing 
factors, its rank as to accomplishment is precisely the same as 
that in ability. It stands in the twenty-fourth place as to the 
degree in which accomplishment is commensurate with ability. 

Mississippi apparently ranks thirty-eighth as to over-all educa- 
tional performance. With the reservation that its efficiency 
should be materially improved, its record is quite creditable. 
It is painfully evident that fair educational opportunities for its 
children must await federal aid (See Chap. 12). 


Missourt 


Missouri, with an income of $2,200 per child, ranks barely in 
the upper half of the states, with a rank of 23, as to the ability 
to support education. 

Its interest in schools appears to be relatively low. It devotes 
3.55 per cent of its income to education, which gives it the thirty- 
sixth place as to effort. It does somewhat better as to efficiency, 
in which its rank is 29. However, it is considerably below aver- 
age as to both; and consequently the two factors operate together 
to push downward the state’s rank as to accomplishment to a 
point materially below its ability level. Its resulting rank as to 
accomplishment is 28. It stands in the thirty-seventh place, and 
hence in the lowest quarter of the states, as to the degree in which 
its accomplishment measures up to its ability. | 

Its apparent rank as to all-around educational performance is 
30, which is well below that which normally would be expected 
in view of its ability. It is one of the group of thirteen states which 
hold lower ranks as to every criterion other than ability. Of the 
ten states which rank nearest to Missouri with respect to actual 
ability to support education, all save one surpass it by a con- 
siderable margin as to both accomplishment and efficiency. “Its 
tendency to lag behind is clearly due to its low effort and low 
efficiency. With these raised to anything like their attainable 
limits, it could easily take its place among the leaders of the 
educational procession. 
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Montana 


This state has an income of $2,400 per child. It ranks 
eighteenth, and therefore in the upper half, as to its ability to 
support public education. 

That it places a high value upon education is indicated by the 
fact that it devotes 4.62 per cent of its income to its schools. It 
ranks thirteenth, or in the highest third of the states, as to effort. 
Unfortunately, however, the benefits which should result from 
such effort are largely missed because of inefficiency in the use of 
school funds. The rank of the state as to efficiency is 32. 

The net effect of the combination of above-average effort and 
below-average efficiency is still to raise the state’s rank as to 
accomplishment to a point moderately above that of ability. It 
stands in the fourteenth place as to accomplishment, and in the 
twenty-second as to the degree in which its accomplishment is 
commensurate with its ability. 

The record on the whole seems creditable rather than other- 
wise. Montana’s apparent rank as to general educational per- 
formance is 16, which barely places it in the highest third in this 
respect. But for its low efficiency in the use of its school revenues, 
it doubtless would occupy a place considerably higher than that 
which it seems to hold at present. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska’s record is remarkable because of its high accom- 
plishment, in which it ranks fifth, despite its low ability, 28. The 
income of the state per child is $1,805. 

The degree in which accomplishment is commensurate with 
ability is third in the nation, which also is very high. 

In effort, spending 4.45 per cent of its income for education, 
Nebraska ranks sixteenth, which places it among the highest 
third of the states. In efficiency its rank is 2 which is remarkably 
high, and which seems to account chiefly for its unusual accom- 
plishment relative to ability. : 
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It is one of only eleven states ranking higher in every other 
criterion than in ability. 

On the whole, Nebraska’s record is excellent. ‘The rank of the 
state on over-all educational performance is apparently 4. 


Nevada 


This is one of the four fortunate states whose annual incomes 
exceed $4,000 per child. It stands second as to its ability to 
support a public school system. 

Apparently it holds education in rather low esteem. It ranks 
thirty-first as to effort, which operates to reduce accomplishment 
below the level made possible by its ability. This is partially 
compensated by efficiency in the use of school funds, which is 
. somewhat above average. As to this criterion, the state ranks 
twenty-first. By the combined action of these two opposing 
factors, its rank as to accomplishment is lowered to 10, or 8 
points below that in ability; and this relatively wide difference 
in turn reduces the state’s rank to 15 with respect to the degree 
in which its accomplishment measures up to its ability. 

As to over-all educational performance, Nevada ranks twelfth. 
This is materially lower than the average rank of the five states 
which touch its borders, all of which rank lower as to ability. 
Moreover, it is included in the group of thirteen laggard states 
whose rank is lower as to every other criterion than as to ability. 
As suggested above, its cardinal fault seems to lie in its low effort; 
yet large improvement is likewise possible with respect to effi- 
ciency if we may judge by the records of the states lying on either 
side of it, Utah and California, whose ranks as to this criterion 
are 1 and 9 respectively. Given anything like the improvement 
which seems possible as to effort and efficiency, Nevada would 
unquestionably take its place near the head of the American 
educational procession. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire, with an income of $2,495 per child, ranks 
sixteenth among the states in its ability to support education. 
However, it holds the twenty-ninth place and therefore falls in 
the lower half with respect to effort. It atones for this apparent 
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fault by exceptional efficiency in the expenditure of its public 
school funds, in which respect it ranks fourth. 

By this combination of rather low effort but notably high 
efficiency, it has been able to gain the seventh place in actual 
accomplishment and the thirteenth on the degree in which its 
accomplishment is commensurate with its ability. 

On the whole, the record of New Hampshire is creditable, 
though it doubtless could be improved if higher value were 
placed upon education and if greater effort were made by the 
people to provide it. Its apparent rank as to general educational 
performance is 9. 


New Jersey 


The annual income of this state amounts to $3,240 per child. 
It ranks seventh in the ability to support public schools. 

It presents a striking spectacle of indifference toward educa- 
tion. It stands in twenty-eighth place with respect to effort; 
and it holds the lowest possible position, with the rank of 48, as 
to efficiency in the expenditure of its school funds. Since both 
are low, these factors unite to exert strong downward pressure 
upon accomplishment, carrying the state down to the thirty- 
second position as to that doubly weighted criterion; and the 
state plunges still further down to forty-fifth place as to the 
degree in which its accomplishment measures up to its ability. 

New Jersey appears to come to rest in the fortieth position as 
to general educational performance, or 33 places below its rank 
with respect to ability. It is apparently to be regarded as a 
state which, despite abundant means, falls painfully short of 
commonly accepted educational standards in our democracy. 
Alabama, with a rank of 45, or 38 points below New Jersey as 
to ability, ‘‘ties’’ with the latter state for fortieth place as to all- 
around performance; and Mississippi, which ranks forty-eighth, 
and therefore at the very bottom of the scale as to ability, 
actually stands above New Jersey as to general performance. 
There are forty states which rank below New Jersey with respect — 
to ability. Yet all save six of these rank above it as to over-all 
performance; and among them are the six which lead all other 
states of the nation in this respect. 
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New Mexico 


With an annual income per child of but $1,160, New Mexico 
ranks forty-second, and therefore in the lowest sixth, with respect 
to its ability to support education. 

The state devotes 5.9 per cent of its income to its public 
schools. Only one other state, South Dakota, devotes a larger 
part of its income to the education of its children. However, 
virtually all of the benefits which New Mexico should gain as a 
result of its great effort are lost because of low efficiency in the 
expenditure of school funds, in which the state ranks forty-sixth. 
That these two powerful factors, high effort and low efficiency, 
one of which makes for higher and the other for lower accom- 
plishment, are almost evenly balanced is indicated by the fact 
‘that the rank of the state as to accomplishment, which is 41, 
differs from that in ability by but a single point. As to the degree 
in which accomplishment is commensurate with ability, its 
rank is 34. 

New Mexico apparently stands in the thirty-third position 
among the states as to all-around educational performance. 
Notwithstanding its highly commendable effort, its total record 
cannot be regarded as creditable because of its extremely low 
efficiency. If this were improved to a point comparable with 
that attained by certain other western states, there can be little 
doubt that it would achieve a position far above that which it 
holds at present. Indeed one has only to examine the records of 
such states as Utah, Kansas, or Oklahoma to discover how 
greatly general performance is influenced by the combination of 
high effort and high efficiency even when ability is relatively 
low. However, New Mexico must wait for federal aid before it 
can hope to provide adequate education for its children (See 
Chap. 12). 

New York 


The chief distinction of the Empire State in connection with 
the present study lies in its high income per child. This is $4,320, 
which gives the state first place with respect to its ability to 
support public schools. 
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As compared with other states, it does not seem to value 
education highly. As to effort—measured by percentage of 
income devoted to education—it ranks thirty-second, or well 
below average for the nation at large. On the other hand, it 
stands above average as to efficiency, in which its rank is 15. 
The riet result of the contrary operation of these two factors is to 
push the rank of the state as to accomplishment down to the 
twelfth place; and it holds the same rank as to the degree in 
which its accomplishment measures up to its ability. 

New York apparently occupies the seventeenth place among 
the states as to all-around educational performance. In its 
entirety, the record hardly can be regarded as creditable. That 
the state which ranks first with respect to ability fails to rank 
higher than twelfth as to any other criterion unmistakably 
leaves something to be explained. Chiefly that explanation 
seems to lie in the relatively poor effort put forth by the state to 
maintain good schools. It may of course be urged that with so 
large an income per child, it is unnecessary to allocate so large 
a part of it to school support as do other states. This is, of course, 
true in part; yet the contention is clearly invalid so long as 
eleven other states—or indeed any considerable number of 
states—excel it in accomplishment. New York may, by virtue 
of its great resources, take and hold first place in American 
education. As long as it occupies the seventeenth place as to 
general performance—whether by the standards employed in 
this study or by any other valid objective standards—its cur- 
rently-held rank of 32 as to effort will continue to be difficult to’ 
justify; and in less degree the same appears true as to its present 
rank with respect to efficiency. 


North Carolina 


This state receives an annual income of but $995 per child. 
It ranks forty-fourth, and therefore in the lowest eighth, in its 
ability to support public education. 

Only nine other states devote a larger portion of their incomes 
to schools. Its great effort, however, seems to be largely un- 
rewarded as a result of relatively low efficiency in the expendi- 
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ture of funds, in which its rank is 25. As a result of these opposing 
forces, the state has attained a rank of 40 as to accomplishment. 
While this does not differ greatly from its rank as to ability, 
the difference is still on the credit side and gives the state a rank 
of 19 as to the degree in which accomplishment is commensurate 
with ability. 

The apparent rank of the state as to general educational per- 
formance is 27. While this places North Carolina in the lower 
half of the states, the record is still creditable, especially in view 
of the low ability of the state and the fact that it must maintain 
separate school systems. It is one of eleven states ranking higher 
in every other criterion than in ability. No greater effort may 
reasonably be expected, since it already is spending for education 
4.9 per cent of an income so small that the expenditure must rep- 
resent a real sacrifice. On the other hand, a material improve- 
ment seems possible with respect to efficiency, which appears to 
affect accomplishment no less powerfully than does effort. It is 
still evident, however, that with this possibility fully exploited, 
the state cannot possibly provide without federal help the kind of 
education to which its children clearly are entitled (See Chap. 12). 


North Dakota 


North Dakota makes a remarkable effort to secure good 
educational facilities, spending 5.7 per cent of a small income, 
$1,300 per child, on education. 

Its rank as to effort is 3; and it stands in the eleventh place as 
to efficiency. This high effort and efficiency result in a rank of 18 
in accomplishment. Notwithstanding, its rank as to ability is 
but 37. In the degree in which accomplishment is commensurate 
with ability the state ranks very high, 4. Among the forty-eight 
states, only Utah, Kansas, and Nebraska surpass it in this respect. 

On the whole, especially considering its ability, North Dakota 
may well be proud of her public schools. The state apparently 
ranks eleventh in over-all educational performance, or 26 points 
above its rank as to ability. However, in view of the low income 
of the state per child it is clearly entitled to federal aid (See 
Chap. 12). 
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Ohio 


The income of Ohio is $2,840 per child. It ranks eleventh, 
and hence in the highest quarter of the states, with respect to its 
ability to support public schools. 

It apparently places a relatively low value upon education. 
It devotes but 3.52 per cent of its income to its schools and as a 
result ranks thirty-ninth, or in the lowest quarter as to effort; 
and its rank as to efficiency in the expenditure of school funds, 
which is 31, likewise is considerably below the national norm as 
to this criterion. Since it ranks well below average as to these 
two criteria, they operate jointly to push its accomplishment 
downward to a point considerably below the ability level of the 
state. The natural results are seen in its relatively low ranks of 19 
as to accomplishment and 27 as to the degree in which its accom- 
plishment measures up to its ability. 

With respect to all-around educational performance, Ohio 
apparently stands twenty-third among the states. Since this is 
so far below its rank as to ability, the total record seems any- 
thing but creditable. It is listed among the thirteen states ranking 
lower as to every other criterion than as to ability. Of the twenty- 
two states which stand above it as to general performance, 
seventeen actually rank lower—most of them much lower— 
with respect to ability. It is hard to escape the impression that 
despite its great resources, which might easily carry it to a 
foremost position among the states, it prefers instead to lighten 
its educational burden and to provide only about average oppor- 
tunities for its children. 


Oklahoma 


The annual income of this state per child is but $1,310. Its 
rank as to this basic criterion is 37, which places it in the lowest 
quarter of the states of the nation. It is certainly entitled to 
federal aid (See Chap. 12). 

To overcome this handicap, it presents exceptional effort and 
efficiency. Since its rank as to the former criterion is 6, and as to 
the latter, 7, it stands in the highest quarter as to both. Together 
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these serve to give it a rank in accomplishment of 22, that is 15 
points higher than its rank in ability; and this wide disparity 
between ability and accomplishment puts it in the sixth place 
among the states as to the degree in which its accomplishment 
is commensurate with its ability. 

The state apparently ranks twelfth as to general educatenal 
performance. The record is in every sense creditable. Indeed 
little improvement seems possible, save through greater effort 
and efficiency. The example of Utah, however, indicates that 
by such improvement as is still possible at these two points, the 
record of Oklahoma might conceivably be made somewhat 
better. | 

Oregon 


Oregon, with a generous income of $2,695 per child, ranks 12 
in ability; and its rank as to effort is 24. Yet in actual accomplish- 
ment, it is excelled only by Utah; and its rank as to accomplish- 
ment relative to ability is likewise high, 5. 

The explanation is apparently found in the efficient use which 
it makes of its school funds, in which its rank is 3. 

On the whole, Oregon’s educational record is excellent not- 
withstanding that nearly half of the remaining states surpass it in 
effort. It is apparently entitled to a rank of 3 as to over-all 
educational performance. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania, state of Benjamin Franklin, occupies the four- 
teenth place as to ability with an income per child of $2,580. 

It does not live up to either its tradition or its ability with 
respect to educational effort, its rank as to the latter being 30; 
and it occupies the forty-first position as to efficiency. Thus 
both of these vital factors of accomplishment, being relatively 
low, tend to depress the latter to a level far below that which 
would be expected in view of the state’s ability. Its rank as to 
accomplishment is 27, or 13 points below that as to ability; and 
it stands forty-second as to the degree in which its accomplish- 
ment measures up to its ability. 
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By the method of appraisal used in this study, it occupies the 
thirty-second place as to all-around educational performance, 
which is 18 points below its rank as to ability.. While it ranks 
fourteenth as to ability, it ranks in the lower half as to every other 
criterion. Of the thirty-one states which outrank it in general 
performance, twenty-one actually possess less ability to support 
education than does Pennsylvania but have passed it by greater 
effort or greater efficiency, or both. 


Rhode Island — 


This little state takes its place bravely among the best in 
ability to support public schools. With an income of $3,095 
per child, it holds ninth place in the entire nation in this respect. 

Its attitude toward education is one of relative indifference. 
Out of its abundant income, only 3.4 per cent is set apart for 
the support of its schools, which gives it the rank of 44 as to 
effort. Neither does it seem to endeavor to make the most effec- 
tive use of its school funds, since its rank as to this criterion also 
is 44. By the combined effect of low effort and low efficiency, 
its accomplishment is lowered to a point far below that which 
would be expected in view of its high ability. Its rank as to this 
criterion is 31; and it stands again in forty-fourth place as to the 
degree in which its accomplishment measures up to its ability. 

To make the record complete, Rhode Island apparently 
ranks forty-fourth as to all-around educational performance. 
Thus its rank in general performance is 35 places below that in 
ability. Having abundant means, the state apparently prefers to 
reduce the cost burden of its schools by providing inferior educa- 
tion for its children. In view of its low ranks as to accomplish- 
ment and general performance, its poor effort and apparent 
inefficiency are exceedingly difficult to justify. 


_ South Carolina 


South Carolina stands among the lowest 10 per cent of the 
states with respect to its ability to support education, yet must 
maintain two separate school systems. It ranks forty-fifth as to 
ability with a total income of but $834 per child. 
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Of its meager income, it devotes 4.52 per cent to education, 
which gives it a rank of 14 as to effort. Its sacrifice is clearly 
greater than would be that of other states with larger incomes 
that devote the same proportion to their schools. Unfortunately 
its money does not seem to be well spent, since its rank as to 
efficiency is 30. Its record presents the familiar pattern of com- 
mendable effort offset or neutralized by low efficiency—with 
the usual result. Its rank as to accomplishment, which normally 
would be raised far above that as to ability if both effort and 
efficiency were high, is but 44 and differs from that in ability by 
only a single point. It holds the twenty-sixth place as to the 
degree in which its accomplishment is commensurate with its 
ability. 

Its apparent rank as to general educational performance is 35, 
which is quite commendable in view of its handicaps. It cannot 
be reasonably expected to spend a greater part of so small an 
income for schools. Apparently something might be gained by 
increased efficiency; and the possibilities as to improvement at 
this pot doubtless should be explored. Yet it is evident that 
only through federal aid will South Carolina be able to measure 
up to the national norms as to accomplishment and over-all 
performance (See Chap. 12). 


South Dakota 


South Dakota’s annual income per child is but $1,395. It 
occupies the thirty-fourth place as to ability to support education. 
Its low income per child certainly entitles the state to federal 
aid (See Chap. 12). 

To offset this economic disadvantage, it puts forth excep- 
tional effort. It spends 6.4 per cent of its income for education, 
ranking first in this respect among the forty-eight states. Un- 
questionably its people are eager to provide adequate education 
for their children. The state is relatively inefficient in the expendi- 
ture of its school funds. Its rank as to efficiency is 27. The net 
result of the combination of exceptional effort and rather low 
efficiency is accomplishment somewhat above the average for 
the nation at large, and much above that which would be ex- 
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pected in the light of the state’s ability. Its rank is 20 as to 
accomplishment, but 7 as to the degree in which accomplish- 
ment is commensurate with ability. 

South Dakota is listed among those states which rank higher 
in every other criterion than in ability. As to all-around educa- 
tional performance, its apparent rank is 14, which places it in 
the upper third of the states. But for its inefficiency in the 
utilization of funds, it appears that the state would have one of 
the best school systems in the entire nation. 


Tennessee 


‘Tennessee ranks fortieth, and hence in the lowest quarter of 
the states of the nation, as to the ability to support schools. __ 

As to the will to support them, the state appears to be slightly 
below average, since its rank in effort is 27. This is compensated 
in some degree, however, by its relatively high rank of 16 as to 
efficiency. The resultant of these opposing forces falls slightly 
on the negative side, since the rank of the state in actual accom- 
plishment is 42, or 2 points lower than its rank in ability. It 
stands in the thirty-sixth place with respect to the degree in 
which its accomplishment is commensurate with its ability. 

It ranks thirty-third among the states as to general educational 
performance. On the whole, the record does not differ greatly 
from normal expectations, in view of the low ability of the state. 
Probably not much greater effort may be expected because of 
its low income. Neither can any great improvement in accom- 
plishment be brought about through greater efficiency, since the 
latter already is relatively high. With two systems of schools to 
support, it is apparent that any considerable progress in the 
future is dependent upon federal aid (See Chap. 12). 


Texas 


The annual income of this state amounts to but $1,560 for 
each child within its borders. As a result it ranks thirty-third 
among the states with pespect to its ability to support public 
education. 
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In some degree it makes up for this economic handicap by 
more than average effort, its rank as to this criterion being 18. 
However, its relatively low efficiency, in which it ranks twenty- 
‘eighth, apparently offsets largely the benefits that might accrue 
from such effort; and its resulting accomplishment, in which 
its rank is 30, is but little better than its ability. It stands in the 
twenty-first place with respect to the degree in which its accom- 
plishment is commensurate with its ability. 

As to general educational performance, Texas apparently is 
entitled to the twenty-fifth place among the states. Since this is 
well above its rank as to ability, the record is to be regarded as 
creditable. That it might be much better is indicated, how- 
ever, by the fact that the two states which lead all the rest as to 
all-around performance, rank thirty-second and twenty-eighth 
respectively as to ability, and therefore do not differ greatly from 
Texas in this respect. Instead, they differ from her chiefly in their 
far higher rank as to effort and efficiency. Considering that Texas 
must support two school systems, in view of its low income, the 
state must have federal aid before it can develop a satisfactory 
educational program (See Chap. 12). 


Utah 


_ Utah has first place among the states by a wide margin. It 
outranks Oregon in accomplishment by 5.5 per cent. It excels 
Kansas in the difference between actual and expected accom- 
plishment by 11.9 points (Table 6). It excels Nebraska in the 
scale of efficiency by 6.9 points (Table 9). Its adult citizens on 
the average have 0.24 year more education than do the citizens 
of California (Table 10). 

While ranking 32 in ability to support education with an 
income of only $1,680 per child, and 4 in effort, it still ranks first 
in educational accomplishment, in the degree in which accom- 
plishment is commensurate with ability, in Se and in the 
level of adult education. 

This appears to be due almost wholly to the high value placed 
on education by the people of Utah, coupled with high efficiency 
in the expenditure of funds devoted to school purposes. Indeed, 
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this combination of great effort and high efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of school funds seems to have operated in a remarkable 
manner to overcome the handicap of relatively low ability. 

Utah easily outclasses all other states in over-all performance 
in education. 


Vermont 


When the states are ranked as to their ability to support 
education, Vermont occupies a middle position in the scale. Its 
rank as to this important criterion is 24. 

Its rank as to effort, which is 20, is moderately above that of 
ability. The placing in efficiency, 13, is considerably above 
that of ability. For some reason, however, this favorable combi- 
nation of effort and efficiency does not have its accustomed 
effect upon educational accomplishment. As to this criterion, 
its rank of 23 is but one point higher than that in ability; and it 
occupies precisely the same place as to the degree in which its 
accomplishment is commensurate with its ability. 

In the light of the criteria employed in this study, the record 
of Vermont is colorless. With average ability, it tends to be 
about average as to all other measures of achievement; and its 
rank as to over-all educational performance is 19. Yet in the 
light of the experience of other states, notably Utah, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Idaho, North Dakota, and Oklahoma, all of which 
rank lower in ability than Vermont, it might readily, through 
increased effort and efficiency, attain a place much higher than 
that to which it seems entitled at present. 


Virginia 


Virginia ranks thirty-fourth in ability to support education, 
with an income of $1,415 per child. This places it in the lowest 
third; and it is additionally handicapped by the necessity of 
maintaining a dual school system. 

Despite its illustrious past and its numerous famous sons, it 
does not appear to value public education highly. It sets apart 
but 3.54 per cent of its income for the support of schools, and as 
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a result stands thirty-seventh with respect to effort. Hence its 
rank as to effort is even lower than that as to ability. There is 
some compensation in the fact that its rank as to efficiency is 23. 
However, this is but little above the midpoint of the scale and 
by no means counterbalances the depressing effect of low effort 
upon accomplishment. The result is a rank of 39 as to accom- 
plishment, which is 5 points below its ability ranking, and which 
in turn leads to the still lower rank of 41 as to the degree in 
which its accomplishment measures up to its ability. 

Virginia stands in the forty-second position as to all-around 
educational performance. The record as a whole is not at all 
creditable. Certainly a higher rank might be expected of it as to 
effort, especially in view of those of the Carolinas, Oklahoma, 
‘New Mexico, Louisiana, and Mississippi, all of which stand 
lower with respect to ability, yet all of which outrank it by far 
as to effort. Moreover, there is considerable possibility of im- 
provement with respect to efficiency. With its ranks in effort 
and efficiency raised to anything like their practicable limits, the 
over-all performance of the state unquestionably would be 
greatly improved. Yet the facts should not be overlooked that 
with so low an income, really satisfactory education cannot be 
provided without great hardship to the people of the state, and 
that federal aid must be provided if the children of Virginia are 
to have a fair chance to secure an education of the kind that our 
modern times demand (See Chap. 12). 


Washington 


The state of Washington has an annual income of $2,970 per 
child, ranking tenth with respect to its ability to support public 
schools. 

- Its interest in education appears to be relatively low. From 
its total income it sets apart 3.82 per cent for the support of its 
schools, which gives it a rank of 32 as to effort. To offset this, it 
holds the high rank of 6 with respect to efficiency. The result 
of this combination of effort moderately below average and effi- 
ciency far above average, is a rank of 3 as to accomplishment, 
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which is 7 points higher than its ability. Its rank as to the degree 
in which its accomplishment measures up to its ability is 8. 

As to all-around educational performance, it stands in sixth 
place. In its entirety, the record is highly creditable, with the 
reservation that its rank as to effort seems unjustifiably low. If 
this were raised to its attainable limit, there can be little doubt 
that Washington would advance to first or second place as to 
general educational performance. 


West Virginia 


West Virginia has an income of $1,405 per child. Its rank as 
to ability is 34, which places it in the lowest third as to this 
basic criterion. 

It devotes 3.98 per cent of its income to education, ranking 
twenty-third as to effort. The influence of this factor, which is 
slightly above average, is more than counterbalanced by low 
efficiency. The state’s rank as to this criterion is 37. As would be 
expected, the net effect of this combination is to lower the rank 
on accomplishment below that on ability. It stands in thirty- 
seventh place as to accomplishment and in fortieth as to the 
degree in which accomplishment measures up to ability. 

West Virginia ranks thirty-seventh as to general educational 
performance. Notwithstanding its handicaps of low ability and 
the need of maintaining separate schools, it seems actually 
capable of presenting a better record. Utah, which ranks 32 in 
ability, and Oklahoma, with an ability ranking of 37, rank 1 
and 12 respectively in general performance. A chief difference 
seems to lie in the fact that they rank high as to both effort and 
efficiency, whereas West Virginia stands at about the midpoint 
of the scale as to ability and far down as to efficiency. Any large 
improvement as to these doubtless would result in a correspond- 
ing rise as to over-all performance. It is still true, however, that 
it is among the states which need federal aid if it is to provide 
without undue sacrifice educational opportunities for its children 
equal to those enjoyed by most other children of the nation (See 
Chap 12). 
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Wisconsin 


This state has an income of $2,335 per child and stands in the 
twenty-first place with respect to its ability to support public 
schools. ? 

Its attitude toward education seems to be slightly more favor- 
able than that of other states generally. It sets apart 4.1 per cent 
of its income for schools, thereby gaining a rank of 21 with respect 
to effort. As to efficiency, it stands in the seventeenth place. 
Since it ranks above average as to both of these factors, interest 
and efficiency, they operate jointly to push accomplishment 
upward to a point above its basic rank of 21 in ability. It 
occupies fifteenth place as to accomplishment; and it ranks 
seventeenth with respect to the degree in which its accomplish- 
ment measures up to its ability. | 

The apparent rank of Wisconsin as to general educational 
performance is 17. On the whole, the record is moderately 
creditable. By a combination of effort and efficiency, both 
somewhat above average, it has attained a rank as to all-around 
performance moderately above its rank as to ability. Yet it 
appears true that neither effort nor efficiency has been raised to 
a point even remotely approaching its practicable limit. Therein 
seems to lie the only criticism of the state that may properly be 
made on the basis of the record brought to light in this study; 
but it is relatively serious. 


Wyoming 


Wyoming has an income of $2,450 per child. It ranks seven- 
teenth, and stands therefore in the upper half, as to its ability 
to support public education. 

Its people value education highly, as is evidenced by the fact 
that they devote 4.9 per cent of their income to school support. 
Only eight other states have a better record as to effort. The 
effect should be marked; but it is lost, apparently because of the 
low efficiency with which school funds are administered. The 
state ranks fortieth in efficiency. Its rank is 24 as to accom- 
plishment, or 7 points below its rank as to ability; and it occupies 
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the thirty-first place as to the degree in which its accomplish- 
ment is commensurate with its ability. | 

Wyoming apparently occupies the twenty-second place among 
the states as to general performance in education, and it is 
- therefore in the upper half. While this appears quite creditable, 
it is still true that the average rank of the six states which touch 
its borders is above 9 and that the rank of none of these is below 
16. One can hardly doubt that if its low rank of 40 as to effi- 
ciency were materially raised, then its rank as to over-all per- 
formance would rise at least to the average of its neighbors, 
since it outranks them all as to ability. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF STATES 
IN EDUCATION 


The most important question about education in any state 1s 
what is that state actually accomplishing. The United States 
has raised its people from general illiteracy in 1776 to the first 
place among the nations with respect to education (See Table 29). 
This does not imply that no other nation has a greater proportion 
of highly educated people than the United States, but merely 
that we have a larger percentage of youth enrolled in secondary 
schools and in colleges, and a larger percentage graduating from 
each, than any other country. On the whole, we have believed 
that every boy and every girl is entitled to proceed as far as he 
or she is able along the educational road. 

With this ideal, it seems reasonable to base our conclusions on 
how the states rank in educational accomplishment on the average 
of what is done at each of several educational levels. 

The plan followed in this study therefore has been to determine 
for each state the percentage of youth (1) who finish the eighth 
grade; (2) who attend high school; (3) who are graduated from 
high school; (4) who attend college; and (5) who are graduated 
from college. If we use these criteria as the basis of our judgment, 
we find that the various states rank as shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 represents a simple summary of two other tables 
presented later in this chapter. Table 3 gives the percentage 
accomplishment of the respective states as to each of the above 
criteria. A further discussion of the criteria will make their use 
clear. 

1. The first duty of each state in education is apparently 
to see that every child who is able to do so completes the eighth 
grade and therefore can read, write, use the common language 
reasonably well, and perform simple processes with numbers. 
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Fic. 1. PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
Forry-EIGHT STATES 
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About 97.5 per cent of all children apparently can complete the 
eighth grade. This percentage therefore has been chosen as the 
attainable goal at this level. The percentage actually completing 
the eighth grade in each state has been calculated from ‘Tables 
17 and 18 in Volume IV of the United States Census of 1940. 


TABLE 2 
RANKS OF THE ForTyY-EIGHT STATES AS TO EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Highest Third Middle Third Lowest Third 
1. Utah 17. Minnesota 33. Arizona 
2. Oregon 18. North Dakota 34. Delaware 
3. Washington 19. Ohio 35. Maryland 
4. Kansas 20. South Dakota 36. Florida 
5. Nebraska 21. Illinois 37. West Virginia 
_ 6. Massachusetts 38. Louisiana 
7. New Hampshire 22. Oklahoma 39. Virginia 
8. California 23. Vermont 40. North Carolina 
9. Iowa 24. Wyoming 
10. Nevada 25. Michigan 41. New Mexico 
26. Connecticut 42. Tennessee 
11. Colorado 27. Pennsylvania 43. Kentucky 
12. New York 28. Missouri 44, South Carolina 
13. Idaho 29. Maine 45. Georgia 
14. Montana 30. Texas 46. Alabama 
15. Wisconsin 31. Rhode Island 47. Arkansas 
16. Indiana 32. New Jersey 48. Mississippi 


2. Enrollment in the high school is important because many 
children attend with profit who do not graduate. While many 
are in high school both younger and older than fourteen to 
seventeen, it seems best for purposes of comparison to state 
enrollment as the percentage of all youth fourteen to seventeen 
who are attending high school. About 95 per cent of the total 
number of youth from fourteen to seventeen apparently can be 
enrolled in our high schools. Hence this percentage is taken as 
the attainable goal, or standard, with respect to high nis 3 
attendance. 


High School Enrollment 


Percentage of Youth in High School =—___-.____— a ee 
LG nrtrson iam a Population 14-17 Years of Age 


Enrollments in public and private secondary schools of the 
various states for 1937-38 are given respectively on pages 83-84 
and 169-170 of the United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1940, 


TABLE 3 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF Five EpucaTIONAL GOALS, OR STANDARDS, 
BY THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


Percentage 


Youth 
Youth Youth Youth 17 18221 Youth 21 
) Completing} 14-17 Graduated} College |Graduating 
States Ranked as Eighth |Enrolled in} From Under- From . 
to Accomplishment Grade |High School|/High School] Graduates | College 


PPAR EAD he gon a )s 528 8 Se el 64.0 24.0 12.60 
PomOoreron. fu ys. S605 AWE: 63.6 263 8.67 
3. Washington..... » Wa Oy. iy. 68.1 19.0 9.42 
heel 5 CE Se ae 2509 84.1 64.7 TB25. 10.36 
DA WNCOLASKA. 6.124: 96.4 86.1 65.4 15.8 Dae 
6. Massachusetts... Oona Obey, 56.8 1505 11.65 
7. New Hampshire. he FOL Bi te 16.1 11.88 
BevGalnormia. ...,... 94.4 85.5 58.4 19.6 8.36 
MOREE ic tk sky 95.4 81.6 64.4 14.1 5’ 39 
geNevada..<'S.,... 93-9 80.4 56.5 LaF 8.06 
Me OIOrado... 2. 2.4 91.3 Tint ao 172 O82 
PZ INGWEY OFK os. 93.4 87.1 47.8 14.8 8.25 
Peerage, oi... ss 970 oft 6ine 1358 5.68 
14. Montana....... 94.1 83.1 63.7 12.9 bEOS 
15. Wisconsin...... 96.5 Bhs t 54.5 ies 7.40 
PeOCLANRAs se ss ss pb 78.5 54.3 11.9 7.65 
17. Minnesota...... 94.3 ToOuy Ge 13.8 7.43 
18. North Dakota... 9127 Ais, 54.1 14.2 605 
OCCA @) 701 aan corre 93.9 76.0 54.2 o272 Se 2 
20. South Dakota... 95.45 76.2 Cle 1to2 6,17 
EP arainoIs..0 i oe. 94.6 72.0 49.9 1320 7.60 
22. Oklahoma...... 82.8 703 45.1 ewe | 9238 
coeey ermmont. ...)..., 595 62.3 47.0 13.9 8.96 
24. Wyoming....... o5..7 82.9 59.8 10.0 4.42 
Bec evuchigan. 2)... 94.3 68.9 46.8 11.4 6.78 
26. Connecticut..... 94.3" 10 he 5106 8.0 5rO7 
27. Pennsylvania.... ene fg Wes 48 .4 8.4 6.70 
Ze NLISSOUTI. <,.. :.. 88.4 64.8 41.5 12.9 Gufe 
MIAME. yc) 3S. 3 86.2 ZLs8 50.6 8.8 5.98 
PEAS tak Sh. 69.8 65.1 obo yo aul 12,9 8.20 
31. Rhode Island... 90.1 66.6, 43.2 8.15 6.85 
S2. New Jersey... .: O18 75.6 49.5 ane 3.62 
a meNSIZODA cP o-5 5s ss 74.3 54.4 53.9 13.4 702m 
34. Delaware....... 86.3 Pie 44.7 4.9 epee 
35. Maryland...... 74.5 54.1 34.5 6.5 6.10 
DORE LOPLG AN. oc . Vid ge 54.9 35.4 135 4.53 
37. West Virginia... fete, PA 33.8 ea 4.53 
38. Louisiana....... 54.7 50.3 B22 10.9 GU37 
OPV ALS IER wh... 8 aio Done 31.4 10.4 590 
40. North Carolina.. 57s3 56.8 33.3 9.04 55D 
41. New Mexico.... 70.6 49.7 B05 9:65 fe fs 
42. Tennessee...... 66.6 43.3 25.6 9.9 5.46 
43. Kentucky....... C6 9).5 42.4 26.8 8.6 3259 
44. South Carolina.. 46.3 44.2 yAew) 8.2 4.88 
Ry PAACOTRIA «03. Fo SOc 43.8 24.6 8.0 4.52 
46. Alabama....... S523 37.9 24.8 7.8 4.37 
47. Arkansas....... G2; 2 40.2 28.2 6.25 3.21 
48. Mississippi...... 54.4 37.6 24.7 6.7 3.87 


* While the figure given for high school enrollment for Washington is correct, 
it is so far above that of any other state that it is disregarded in fixing a standard for 
high school enrollment. 
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No. 2, Chapter II. The total population from fourteen to seven- 
teen is taken from the 1940 Census. 

3. The significance of high school graduation needs no 
explanation. The criterion used in this study is the percentage 
relation of the number of high school graduates to the total 
population seventeen years of age. Apparently 70 per cent are 
able to graduate from high school; and this percentage is chosen 
as the attainable standard with respect to high school graduation. 


Percentage of High School Graduates = Som atin i? Yeas OW 

The number of graduates of public high schools in 1938 is given 
on pages 73-74 of United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1940, 
No. 2, Chapter V. To obtain a figure for graduates from private’ 
secondary schools, 18 per cent of the total private secondary 
school enrollment has been taken, as given on pages 169-170 of 
United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1940, No. 2, Chapter II. 
The total population seventeen years of age was taken from the 
1940 Census. 

4. The great importance of “‘college enrollment” is due both 
to the fact that great numbers enter four-year colleges who do 
not graduate, but who complete one to three years with profit, 
and to the increasing enrollment in the junior colleges. Several 
hundred thousand youth are now so enrolled, and as more free 
junior colleges, or “institutes” as they are called in New York 
state, are established, the number will increase greatly. The 
proportion of students enrolled in college is stated as a percentage 
of the total population eighteen to twenty-one years of age. Of 
course a great many students below eighteen and over twenty-one 
years of age are in undergraduate colleges, but the method of 
calculation employed in the present study gives comparable 
figures. There is reason to believe that we can now enroll in 
college 27.5 per cent of the total number of youth from eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age; and that percentage therefore is 
accepted as the attainable goal with respect to this criterion. 


Percentage of Youth Enrolled _ Undergraduate College Enrollment 
in College as Undergraduates Population 18-21 Years Old 


Undergraduate college enrollment 1937-38, public and pri- 
vate by states, is given on page 77, United States Office of Education 


TABLE 4 


DEGREE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE CHOSEN EDUCATIONAL Goats, 
OR STANDARDS, BY THE Forry-£IGHT STATES 


Percentage of Accomplishment 


As to As to As to 

Average! Eighth | High High As to As to 
at Grade | School | School | College | College 
All Gradu- | Attend- | Gradu- | Attend- | Gradu- 


a 


State Rank | Levels ation ance ation ance ation 
tates iss! 1 94.4 99.5 96.8 91.4 87.2 96.9 
Gregon..4...):. 2 88.9 99.0 925 90.9 95.5 66.7 
Washington 3 8725 99.8 (99.0)*| 97.2 69.0 72.5 
Angas aes 4 84.9 97.8 88.5 92.4 66.5 79.6 
Nebraska..... 5 82.4 98.8 90.7 93.5 S755 What 
Massachusetts. . 6 82.3 94.6 90.2 81.2 56.3 89.5 
New Hampshire 7 81.3 94.2 80.7 Okie 58.5 91.2 
California..... 8 81.1 96.8 90.0 83.4 PL 64.3 
Ba ets 3 9 78.4 97.9 85.9 O22 se 8 Mya 64.5 
Nevada....... 10 pied 96.4 89.7 80.8 EAE | 62.2 
Colorado...... 11 76.6 OauT Tipo ws’ 75.9 62.5 Tiss 
New York..... 2 74.6 05.7 91.7 68.3 53.8 63.4 
idaho. :..->. .% 13 73.3 99.4 85.5 87.5 50.2 4507 
Montana...... 14 lo 96.5 oy 91.0 46.9 42.5 
Wisconsin. .... 15 72.6 99.0 86.0 77.9 43.2 56.9 
indiana: 2.1 16 ie 96.2 82.6 1130 43.2 58.8 
Minnesota. sk BN vale 96.7 Brey 76.4 50.2 S72 
North Dakota.. 18 4 ee 94.2 83.4 Fi ere BING 48.8 
MONG hs ss 19 70.8 96.4 80.0 77.4 44.3 56.1 
South Dakota..| 20 70.30 9545. 80.3 87.5 40.7 Aie5 

MEMOS ee a kk 2d 70.28 Sa a | 76.2 eis 48 .3 58.5 
Oklahoma....| 22 7Ocl 84.8 | 74.0 64.4 54.9 AME! 
Vermont......./ 23 68.8 91.8 65.27 Cie 50.5 69.0 
Wyoming..... 24 67.9 96.2 87.3 Be 5 36.3 34.0 
Michigan..... 25 66.0 96.7 72.6 66.9 41.5 B22 
Connecticut...| 26 65.7 96.7 33.3 fe as 29.0 45.9 
Pennsylvania. .} 27 64.2 94.6 tie’ Glee 30.6 a5 
Missouri...... 28 Gor 90.7 68.2 59.3 46.8 SW bags 
Maine. ........ 29 62.9 88.5 75.6 Jo? 32.0 46.0 
Peat ae 30 61 32 dig 68.5 56.4 46.8 63.2 
Rhode Island..| 31 6143 92.4 HOet 6107 29 .6 Ae 
mew jersey.....; 32 5B.5 94.2 79.6 70.7 20.0 27.8 
Arizona:s.%:...| 33 56.9 16o2 5723 48.4 48.7 54.0 
Delaware..... 34 54.1 88.6 76.5 63.8 17.8 23.9 
Maryland. nee 35 50.6 76.4 56.9 49.3 23:16 47.0 
Plorida sic. 36 49.1 74.0 57.8 50.6 2822 34.8 
West Virginia..| 37 48.9 kes 54.9 48.3 28.7 34.8 
Louisiana..... 38 48.8 56.2 53.0 46.0 39.8 49.0 
Wireiaia.’. . 3: . 39 48.7 59.4 50.9 44.9 3768 45.4 
North Carolina} 40 48 .4 58.8 59.8 47 .6 3225 42.8 
New Mexico...| 41 46.5 265 52.3 43.6 BSt 29.1 
Tennessee... .. 42 46.2 68.3 45.6 36.6 36.0 44.3 
Kentucky... . 43 45.4 eS 44.7 36.3 S103 41.5 
South Carolina} 44 3975 4/5 46.5 36.0 29.8 37.6 
Gearetay.s?.2.<| 45 39.4 52.0 46.2 Ss aw? Zone 34.7 
Alabama...... 46 38.8 56.8 39.9 35.4 28.4 33.6 
Arkansas...... 47 38.7 63.8 42.3 40.3 2207 be DOT 
Mississippi... .| 48 5G) 55.5 39.6 35.3 24.4 29.8 


* 99.0 per cent is taken arbitrarily for high school enrollment in Washington. 
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STATE ACCOMPLISHMENTS So 


Bulletin, 1940, No. 2, Chapter IV. The number of youth eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age for each state is obtained from the 
1940 Census. 

5. The significance of the number graduating from college is 
self-evident. At present the best state record is just short of 13 
per cent of all men and women twenty-one years old. Hence 
this percentage is chosen as the attainable standard with respect 
to college graduation. 


Number Receiving Baccalaureate 
or First Professional Degree 


Population 21 Years Old 

The number receiving degrees is given on pages 64-65, United 
States Office of Education Bulletin, 1940, No. 2, Chapter IV. For 
the number of youth twenty-one years of age in each state, see 
the United States Census of 1940. 

Table 3 gives the percentage accomplishment of each state 
as to each of the five criteria explained above. 

A truer and clearer picture of the relative educational accom- 
plishments of the various states is seen when the figures given in 
Table 3 are taken as percentages of the attainable goals, which 
were explained at some length earlier in this chapter. Because 
they are used in the preparation of Table 4, which follows, these 
standards are here restated: 


Percentage of College Graduates = 


EDUCATIONAL LEVELS GOALS OR STANDARDS 
1. Graduating from eighth grade......97.5 per cent of all children 
Puntenaing highschool... .... 4.3.4 < 95 per cent of youth 14 to 17 inclusive 
3. Graduating from high school....... 70 per cent of youth 17 years of age 
4. Attending college as undergraduates.27.5 per cent of youth 18 to 21 inclusive 
5. Graduating from college........... 13 per cent of all young people 21 years 
of age, 


The accomplishments of the respective states are expressed 
similarly in Figure 1 as percentages of these attainable goals 
which are being achieved at each of the five levels. Hence the 
figures given for any state are meant to show the accomplish- 
ment of that state at each level as a percentage of what it might 
accomplish; and the average of these figures determines the 
rank of the state with respect to educational accomplishment. 
In Table 4, and likewise in the preceding one, the states are 
arranged in the order of their rank as to accomplishment. Geo- 
graphical distribution is shown in Figure 2. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE ABILITY OF STATES TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


As we consider the wide differences among the states in what 
they are accomplishing in education, the question of their 
financial ability to support education arises. A state may be 
rather indifferent to education and so rank low, or it may be 
totally unable to support an adequate program of education, no 
matter how much it is desired. 

The ability of a state to support education adequately depends 
on two factors: (1) the total income of the state, and (2) the per- 
centage of the population that is of public school age, considered 
here as five to seventeen. Our measure of ‘“‘ability” is taken as the 
income per child of school age. 

The income of all the people in a state is determined largely by 
the prevailing occupation. In an agricultural state the income 
may be comfortable, but in general cannot be large. Among 
agricultural states there are wide differences. The few states 
having a large area of rich soil, as Iowa and Illinois, produce 
far more in value per acre farmed than states with much land 
exhausted by long farming, as Alabama and Georgia. Only in 
the states largely engaged in industry and commerce, with great 
aggregations of power, machinery, and liquid capital, can the 
average income of the people be large. So some states by nature 
are limited to small or moderate incomes, while wealth accumu- 
lates in others which are favored by seaports, railroads, conven- 
ient supplies of coal and iron, etc. The fact that there are these 
natural advantages and disadvantages among the states, to- 
gether with the fact that the states are extremely interdependent, 
both for food and manufactured goods, and on account of great 
interstate migration, makes it increasingly important to think 
of the country as a whole and to strive to equalize educational 
opportunity throughout. 
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The Percentage of Children in the Population 
and the Net Reproductive Rate of the States 


The variation in the percentage of children in the population 
of the states is striking, ranging in 1940 from 17.95 per cent in 
California to 29.7 per cent in South Carolina. To illustrate the 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 5-17 IN THE POPULATION AND THE 
Net REPRODUCTIVE RATE OF THE STATES, 1940 


pL AR SE a a IN a TO 


Percent- Net Percent- Net 
age Repro- . age Repro- 
of ductive of ductive 
State Children| Rate State Children| Rate 
1. Galifornia...... 17.95 | 84 25. Vermont...... 22.85 108 
2. Washington....| 18.60 OE 26. Nebraska..... 22.90 101 
BS aING@VAGA.<. 5 2.) 18.95 104 ||, 27. Wyoming..... 23.30 109 
4. New York......| 19.40 fie BOsOWLAINES 62 as 23.40 ja FA 
5. Oregon........ 19.45 B77) 200 Tdahov. ) osx’. | 24.60} 128 
Ge Minois...>.2...{ 19.85 82 30, Colorado’. \'.. ; 24.75 104 
Uaenew Jersey) 5 1. 20:25 71 
8. Connecticut....| 20.30 fils) 31. South Dakota..| 24.85 119 
9. Massachusetts...| 20.60 80 es ORAS flint! rer oh 25.00 104 
10. Delaware...... 20.65 86 $3.) Virginia's x9. 5. 25.85 107 
34. Arizona.......} 25.90 132 
DOIG hha ane 20.93 91 35. Tennessee..... 2595 107 
12. Missouri....... 21550 90 36. Louisiana..... 26 .00 109 
13. Rhode Island.. 21235 70 37. Oklahoma.....| 26.05 113 
14. New Hampshire. 21.40 92 38. North Dakota..| 26.20 123 
15. Indiana.. 4 265 98 a0): Ay eelenp hd Pats 26.60 125 
16. Maryland. ere ee Ss 21.80 88 40. Georgia. . ops 20290 108 
De MOWER iss sis 21.90 107 » 
18. Minnesota... .. 21.95 103 ye Meld 1&0) a eee 210 134 
Tote montana: ... | 22/20 109 42. Arkansas...... Fas Oy Uke 122 
20. Michigan...... PPR Ae) 101 32. West Virginia..| 27.40 122 
44. Mississippi.....| 28.10 128 
ZI) Wisconsin. ..... ; . 22.30 104 45. Alabama......| 28.25 121 
D2 AINAnSAS,:. .. 5... DE MSN 97 46. New Mexico...| 28.60 148 
Zoe PIOHICS ts oy hn 22.45 90 47. North Carolina) 28.95 117 
24. Pennsylvania...| 22.75 88 48. South Carolina| 29.70 125 


effect made by the difference in the proportion of children, com- 
pare these two states. If California had as large a percentage of 
children as South Carolina, her income per child would be cut 
from $4,010 to $2,430. If South Carolina had as small a per- 
centage of children as California, her income per child five to 
seventeen would be raised from $834 to $1,380. 
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While the percentage of children in the population shows the 
situation as of today, the “net reproductive rate” of the states 
shows what the effect of the present birth and death rates will 
be on the population a generation hence. Dr. Warren S. 
Thompson in Plenty of People (p. 204) defines net reproductive 
rate as follows: ‘It means that if birth rates and death rates 
remained as at a given time and the population had the age 
composition which would result from the continuation of these 
rates, population would grow or decline to the extent that this 
rate varied from 100. If the rate were above the 100 the popula- 
tion would grow, if it were below 100 it would decline.” Thus a 
rate of 72 in New York in 1940 meant that under the conditions 
described above the population would decline by 28 per cent in 
‘a generation, migration being left out of account. 

In Table 5 are given both the percentage of children in 1940, 
and the net reproductive rate of the respective states for the same 
year. 

A study of the net reproductive rate shows that eighteen states 
with a population of 72,984,000 were failing in 1940 to produce 
enough children to-maintain their population. But thirty states, 
with a population of 57,685,000, were producing enough children 
to maintain themselves and to supply somewhat more. than the 
deficit in the remaining eighteen states. ei 


Income per Child 


If we divide the income of a state, averaged over several 
years, by the number of children of public school age, usually 
taken as 5-17, we obtain the income per child. 

To get a figure for income (Fig. 3), the average of the total 
incomes of the respective states for 1937, 1938, and 1939 has 
been taken as given on page 358 of United States Department of 
Commerce Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1942, Income Payments 
to Individuals. ‘The number of children 5-17 has been obtained 
from the 1940 Census. 


Total Income Paid to All Individuals of State 


I hild = 
ncome per Child Total Number Children 5-17 Years 
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Arranging the states in the order of their income per child, 
and ranking together states differing 1 per cent or less in income, 
we obtain the following table: 


TABLE 6 


Tue Apiiry or STATES TO SUPPORT EDUCATION AS INDICATED 
BY THEIR INCOME PER CHILD 5-17, INCLUSIVE 


Most Able; Moderately Able; Least Able; 
Income Above $2,400 Income $1,350 to $2,400 Income Below $1,350 
per Child 5-17 per Child 5-17 per Child 5-17 
i. New York..... $4,320 | 19. Colorado. .$2,270 | 37. Oklahoma... .$1,310 
2. Connecticut....4,080 | 19. Indiana..... 2,258 | 37. North Dakota. ..1,300 
ashINCVAGAas cme ins 4,050 | 21. Wisconsin...2,235 | 37. Louisiana...... 1',.295 
4. California.......4,010))| 21. Minnesota. .2;225, | 40, Ténnessee.: 44, 1,190 
5. Delaware...... 3,680 | 23. Missouri, ...2,200 |}. 40. Georgia...2-. 15185 
6. Massachusetts. .3,460 | 24. Vermont....2,040 | 42. New Mexico....1,160 
Vo. EMTIORS 28 cas ate) BVZ60 4" 24 IOWa ree oo 2,020 |. 43. Kéentuckyo. 2 1,105 
7. New Jersey..... 3,240) 26. Maines. 08 1,985 | 44. North Carolina. 995 
9. Rhode Island...3,095 | 27. Florida..... 1;850)| 45> Alabama.iijaes 840 
10. Washington....2,970 | 28. Kansas..... 1,815 | 45. South Carolina. 834 
tds ORO Re ties 2,840 | 28. Nebraska...1,805 | 47. Arkansas....... 823 
12. Maryland...... 2,695 | 30. Arizona.....1,778 | 48. Mississippi... 20% 673 
£2 ‘Ovevon ss) 5 22% 2 O9> AS). mane hes iyo 
14. Pennsylvania. ..2,580 | 32. Utah....... 1,680 
14. Michigan...... DOT Oh Sone CXBSt le eee 1,560 
16. New Hampshire2,495 | 34. Virginia. ...1,415 
17. Wyoming...... 2,450 | 34. West Virginial , 405 
18. Montana...... 2,400 | 34. South Dakota ,395 


‘The most able group by spending 3.5 per cent of their ‘income 
per child” would have from $84 to $152 per child for education, 
which is fairly adequate. Further, these incomes are so large 
that the states could easily spend 4 per cent or 5 per cent without 
any material sacrifice. 

The least able group, by spending 3.5 per cent of their income 
per child, which is apparently all they can afford, would have 
from $22 to $46. Since $70 per child may, perhaps, be regarded 
as the lowest reasonable minimum, the least able group would 
have only from one-third to two-thirds enough even for the 
minimum. None of these states is spending $70, although six 
are spending more than 3.5 per cent of their income. 

Those in the moderately able group can, by sacrifice, spend 
$70 per child. In fact, ten of the eighteen states in the group, 
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including South Dakota with the lowest income, are spending 
in excess of $70 per child. However to do so, all those with 
incomes below $2,000 per child must spend over 3.5 per cent 
for education. 

We conclude from this study that the states differ enormously 
in their ability to support education (Fig. 4). We also are im- 
pressed by their close interrelationship. While striking natural 
advantages and disadvantages exist among them, they are still 
extremely interdependent for food, for consumers of manu- 
factured goods, for men and women—which some states fail to 
produce, and for jobs—which some states cannot provide for 
growing populations. Some, while amply able, are content with 
mediocre educational programs. Others have incomes so small 
‘that they are wholly unable to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for their children. 

Yet we are one people; and above all stands tie fact that all 
of the children of all of the states are entitled to an education 
that will enable them to compete on even terms with one 
another in their later years, regardless of the economic handicaps 
of the particular communities or sections of our common country 
in which they happen to have been reared. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE DEGREE IN WHICH THE EDUCATIONAL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF STATES IS COMMENSURATE 
WITH THEIR ABILITY 


Ability to support education by no means determines the 
accomplishment of any given state in education. Some, like 
Utah and Kansas, while only moderately ‘‘able,’? rank very 
high in accomplishment, apparently holding education in high 
esteem and putting forth great effort to provide it for their young 
people. Other states, like Delaware and Maryland, have great 
ability as measured by income per child; but their educational 
accomplishment is relatively low. ‘They seem not to be seriously 
concerned to secure adequate education for all of their children. 

This relationship of accomplishment to ability, or the degree 
in which the educational accomplishment of a given state is 
commensurate with its ability, is extremely significant. Indeed, 
we can judge no state fairly as to its accomplishment until we 
know something of the conditions of life and economic resources 
of its people. ‘There is a vast difference, for example, between 
Illinois, which, with a rank of 7 as to ability, falls to twenty-first 
place as to accomplishment and, let us say, North Dakota, 
which with a rank as to ability of 37, rises to the eighteenth 
place with respect to accomplishment. 

Other things being equal, we should expect the ranks of the 
states as to ability and accomplishment to be about the same. 
But other things are not equal; and the result is that the relative 
standings of the states with respect to accomplishment and 
ability differ greatly in many instances. Striking examples are 
seen in Delaware and Utah, the former of which ranks fifth in 
ability and thirty-fourth in accomplishment, while the latter 
ranks thirty-second in ability and first in accomplishment. 
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Obviously, the accomplishment ranking alone tells but a part 
of the story of the educational performance of the various states. 

While there are wide differences between the ability and edu- 
cational accomplishment of particular states, a positive correla- 
tion still exists between these two criteria for all of the states 
taken together. This apparently follows from the fact that as 
the income per child (which is the measure of ability) increases, 
higher accomplishment becomes possible and tends normally to 
result. However, as the income per child becomes very high, 
further additions to it yield constantly smaller increases in 
accomplishment. This means that the relationship between 
ability and accomplishment is of the ‘“‘curvilinear” type. In 
Figure 5, in which the accomplishment of each state is plotted 
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against its ability, and the positions of the various states are 
indicated by the large round dots, the form of the curve which 
statistically fits the total distribution best is seen. The equation 
for determining the percentage of accomplishment to be expected 


TABLE 7 


Tue DEGREE IN WHICH THE EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE STATES 
Is COMMENSURATE WitTH THEIR ABILITY 


Difference 
Between 

Actual Expected Actual and 

Percentage | Percentage Expected 

Income Accomplish- | Accomplish- | Accomplish- 
State Rank |_ per Child ment ment ment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
RAGAN GY, Gate b's hs 1 $1,680 94.4 62.9 +31.5 
Kansas........ 2 1,820 84.9 65.3 +19.6 
Nebraska...... 3 1,800 82.4 65.0 +17.4 
North Dakota 4 1,300 is | 5553 +15.8 
Oregon........ e) 2,700 88 .9 74.3 +-14.6 
Oklahoma..... 6 1,310 70.1 55.6 +14.5 
South Dakota. . Z 1,400 TO03 575 +12.8 
Washington.... 8 2000 S725 TED +12.3 
California...... 9 4,010 S151 69.8 +11.3 
MOWA Saco sess 10 2,020 78.4 68 .2 +10.2 
ERATIO Deport vis hy 1,740 Basa 64.0 + 9.3 
New York......| . 12 4,320 74.6 65.5 + 9.4 
New Hampshire.| 13 2,500 Sit aed + 8.1 
Massachusetts. .| 14 3,460 82.3 74.3 + 8.0 
Nevada........ i) 4,050 Whee Ses + 7.9 
Colorado....... 16 Zee 0 76.6 West + 5.5 
Wisconsin...... ae) 2,240 (pags 70.8 tS 
Minnesota. .... 18 2,220 a Nags 70.6 + 1.0 
North Carolina.| 19 1,000 48.8 48.1 + 0.7 
bicane. o¥c0..1 19 2,260 Ah Aa + 0.7 
(2S Ce eee 21 1,560 61.3 60.7 + 0.6 
Montana.......| 22 2,400 412e9 fa04 + 0.5 
Vermont.......| 23 2,040 68.8 68.5 + 0.3 
Mississippi... . . 24 670 37.0 SB ey — 1.7 
Connecticut....| 25 4,080 65.7 68.9 — 3.2 
South Carolina.! 26 830 PMs. 43.4 — 3.9 
D1 TARA De me aT 2,840 70.8 74.9 — 4.1 
Arkansas....... 28 820 38.7 43.2 — 4.5 
Psa cna ct", 29 3,260 1033 P50 — 4.7 
MA AINE 2 30 1,980 62.9 627 4.8 
Alabama.......| 31 840 38.8 43.7 — 4.9 
Wyoming...... 31 2,450 Ciao T2283 — 4.9 
Reniucky <... «: Bie. 1,100 45.4 50.6 Cy 
New Mexico....| 34 1,160 46.5 52 — 5.6 
Louisiana...... 35 1,300 48.8 55.5 — 6.5 
Tennessee... ... 36 1,190 46.2 ! 52.8 — 6.6 
Missouri....... a7 2.200 63.3 70.4 — 7.1 
Michigan...... 38 2,580 66.0 Tout — 7.7 
ArizZO0a Te, . | 38 -1,780 56.9 64.6 — 7.7 
West Virginia. .| 40 1,400 48.9 5775 — 8.6 
Virginia) oy... . 41 1,420 48.7 Bia — 9.2 
Pennsylvania...| 42 2,580 64.2 TBRa.. — 9.5 
Georgia... 7...) 43 1,180 39.4 52.9 —13.2 
Rhode Island...| 44 3,100 61.3 Tove —13.9 
New Jersey.....| 45 3,240 / Dea mond —16.6 
Ly fol gta: Revere a 46 1,850 49.1 65.8 —16.7 
Delaware...... 47 3,680 54.1 73.0 —18.9 
Maryland...... 48 2,700 50.6 74.4 — 23.8 
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of any given state in view of its ability has been found to be 
x = 15.5907 + 3.8772a — .0630a? 


in which “‘x’’ equals the expected percentage of accomplishment 
and ‘“‘a” equals the ability of the state in terms of income per 
child. ‘This expected accomplishment of the respective states, 
calculated from the above equation for each state separately, 
is shown in column 5 of Table 7. The difference between actual 
and expected accomplishment is given in column 6 of the same 
table. As will be noted, the states are arranged in the order of 
these differences. 

There are nine states in the nation whose income per child 
exceeds $3,000. Their average rank as to ability is 5; but their 
average rank as to the degree in which their accomplishment is 
commensurate with their ability is 26.7—that is, in the lower 
half of the entire distribution of states. 

Similarly, there are nine states whose income is less than 
$1,200. With an average rank of approximately 44 as to ability, 
their average rank as to the degree in which their accomplish- 
ment corresponds to their ability is 30.5, which is not far below 
that of the nine most able states. 

In Table 7, Utah stands above all other states by 11.9 points, 
and Maryland below all others by 4.9 points. The intervals 

between all other states are small with the exception of that 
- between Colorado and Wisconsin, which is 3.7 points. 

The variation in percentage of accomplishment is explained 
for about half the states by differences in income per child, and 
for the other half by differences in accomplishment. For example, 
the ranks of New York, California, and Nevada are lowered by 
their abnormally high income per child. On the other hand, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Arkansas, and Alabama, while all 
low in actual accomplishment, rank rather high as to this 
criterion because of extremely low income per child (Fig. 6). 
Also Utah, Kansas, and Nebraska rank very high due to high 
accomplishment, while Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland rank low largely because of low accomplishment. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE RELATIVE EFFORT OF STATES 
TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


Knowing the income per child—that is, the ability of a state 
to support a system of education—we next are concerned to 
learn how great an effort it puts forth to that end. The states 
differ very greatly in this respect, just as they do with respect to 
ability or accomplishment. Some devote a relatively large part 
of their incomes to the support of schools, though their incomes 
are by no means large; and because of this generosity, they 
rank high as to educational accomplishment. On the other 
hand, some states with relatively large incomes seem downright 
parsimonious in their support of education, and as a result 
occupy relatively low positions on the accomplishment scale. 

The degree of effort which a state puts forth in connection 
with the support of its schools often is not taken into account. 
Yet it appears to be one of the really valid criteria to be employed 
in any comparison of the educational performance of the states. 
This is true because it reveals the respect or esteem in which 
education is held by the people of any given state, and the 
strength of their desire to provide really good education for 
their children. The difference between those states, which, with 
comparatively small incomes, still devote upwards of twice as 
large a proportion of them to the support of their schools as do 
other states whose incomes are far greater and accomplishments 
actually lower, stands for something beyond what the figures 
show. That something, which comes near to being a love of 
childhood and a determination to give the children a fair chance 
in life at whatsoever cost, is of such transcendent worth that it 
cannot possibly be omitted from the score card by which the 
states are measured (Fig. 7). 
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It is true, of course, that the states with large incomes do not 
need to spend so large a percentage of them in order to provide 
adequate education for their children as do those states whose 
incomes are much smaller. Indeed it would be unfair to expect 
them to do so. If, however, they are found not to be providing 
satisfactory education for their children, and as a result ranking 
low with respect to accomplishment, then their fault is the greater 
because of their large incomes. Similarly the virtue of those 
states which, despite low incomes, have won a place near the 
top of the accomplishment scale is to be regarded as even greater 
than that of the states whose accomplishment is about the same 
but whose incomes are relatively large. | 

In Table 8, which follows, the states are ranked as to the 
percentages of their incomes that are expended for education, 
whether public or private, from the elementary schools through 
the universities. A part of the money so spent is not, of course, 
derived from taxes; but it still remains an expenditure for 
education. | 

It is interesting to note that the states in the lowest quarter 
with respect to ability (Table 6), whose incomes range from 
$1,310 down to $673 per child, expend on the average 4.51 per 
cent of their total incomes for education. Beyond question this 
represents a real hardship to their people, since it seems doubtful 
whether a tax levy of more than 3.5 per cent for education can 
be borne by any group whose income is so low without the sacri- 
fice of other basic necessities of life. It is to their honor that, 
with an average rank as to ability of 42.5, their average rank as to 
accomplishment has been raised to 39.5. ‘The rise is not great; 
but it is a rise nevertheless, and it has been achieved through 
hardship which the people of more favored states can hardly 
understand. 

In sharp contrast is the performance of the highest quarter 
of the states with respect to ability. Their incomes per child 
range from $2,695 to $4,320, and their average rank as to ability 
is 6.5. Yet they expend but 3.47 per cent of their income for 
education and their average rank as to accomplishment is 19.7, 
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or more than thirteen places below their rank as to ability. Thus 
the great differences that exist among the states with respect to 
effort become clear (Fig. 8), as does also the high importance of 
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effort as a factor of education accomplishment. 
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RANK OF THE STATES AS TO EFFORT, AS INDICATED BY THE PERCENTAGES 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF STATES IN THE 
EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


It is a matter of common observation that the amount of 
education actually obtained for each dollar expended for the 
support of schools varies widely in different school systems, and 
likewise in different institutions of higher learning. Yet it may 
come as a surprise that the states, taken as wholes, differ greatly 
in this respect. This becomes clearly evident when we compare 
the actual accomplishments of states which are spending ap- 
proximately the same amounts.per child for education, or con- 
versely, when we compare the expenditures per child of states 
whose accomplishments are about equal. 

Oregon and Ohio, for example, spend about the same amount 
per child—Oregon $83.50, Ohio, $84.00. Yet Oregon’s accom- 
plishment is 88.9 per cent of the attainable goals while that of 
Ohio is but 70.8 per cent of the same goals. Or we may compare 
Nebraska with Massachusetts in a similar manner. ‘The educa- 
tional accomplishment of the former is 82.4 per cent while that 
of the latter is 82.3 per cent. Yet Nebraska spends but $63.80 
per child for education while Massachusetts spends $88.30. 
Evidently Oregon gets much more in return for its educational 
dollar than Ohio, and Nebraska, more than Massachusetts. 

The term efficiency, as used in this study, refers to the rela- 
tionship between educational accomplishment on the one hand 
and the amount expended per child for schools on the other. 
Statistically this relationship is another of the curvilinear type, 
due apparently to the fact that beyond a certain point, increased 
expenditures for education tend to bring diminishing returns in 
terms of increased accomplishment. The curve which fits best 
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the performance of the forty-eight states in this respect is shown 
in Figure 9, in which their respective expenditures per child for 
schools are plotted against their accomplishments. 
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The accomplishment, in terms of percentage of the attainable 
goals which any state may be expected to achieve in view of the 
average performance of all, may be determined by the equation 


x = 9.6 + 1.23e — .0056e?, 


in which ‘‘x’”’ equals the expected accomplishment of the state 
and ‘‘e”’ equals its expenditures per child for education. The 
expected accomplishment of each state, which has been calcu- | 
lated by this equation, is given in column 5 of Table 9; and the 
states have been ranked according to the differences between 
their expected and actual accomplishments. 


TABLE 9 
RANK OF STATES AS TO EFFICIENCY OF EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


Rank / Actual Expected 
in | Expenditure |Percentage of|Percentage of 
Effi- | per Child | Accomplish- | Accomplish- 


State ciency 5-17 ment | ment Difference 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

RUCATI TS ia eiacs it Sat | $75.00 94.4 70.4 +24.0 
Nebraska...... 2 63.80 82.4 65.3 +17.1 
Coreg On eh at sso: K 83.50 88.9 fiche, +15.6 
New Hampshire} 4 65.20 BU. 66.0 4-15.35 
WeATISAS 4 6 os3i555 5 77.40 84.9 Yh Bee) +13.6 
Washington.... 6 94.85 : WR a) ips eas +11.6 
Oklahoma..... 7 57.10 70.1 61.6 + 8.5 
MWe ee 9/2 een 8 74.70 78.4 70.2 + 8.2 
California...... 9 136.40 81.1 ane + 7.9 
Massachusetts . 10 88.30 : Pa 74.5 + 7.8 
North Dakota..| 11 61.30 oe 64.0 + 7.1 
1 Eh st a 12 48 .80 62.9 56.3 + 6.6 
Vermont....... 13 60.00 68.8 63.2 + 5.6 
Colorado....:.. 14 80.30 76.6 PARES + 4.3 
New York 15 142.00 74.6 MAD + 3.3 
Tennessee...... 16 32.10 46.2 43.3 + 2.9 
Wisconsin...... ei 74.00 72.6 70.0 + 2.6 
Nentucky. 5... ; Ly, 51.250 45.4 42.8 + 2.6 
SA Peg sy aah IS 19 77.80 Ff | 71.4 + 1.9 
enctapa!. | 20 74.50 Grey 70.2 sph es) 
DNOV AGG ss) cess 21 125.00 fe Vile ie + 1.3 
Alabama Ze 25.80 38.8 37.6 + 1.2 
Arkansas....... 2a As ant te Chas a7.6 + 1.1 
Wirginia.....:. 20, 37,20 48.7 47.6 + 1.1 
North Carolina.| 25 S110 48.4 48.0 + 0.4 
Minnesota..... 25 UME Pas 16 Hb ar + 0.4 
South Dakota. 27 74.25 40.3 70.0 + 0.3 
PMNS Bes ies go's) 28 56.60 oy 61.3 0 

Wiss0Urh. Gb: . 29 62.50 633 64.6 — 1.3 
South Carolina.| 30 30.20 39.5 41.6 — 2.1 
CLS eh Sonam 31 84.00 70.8 VoL — 2.6 
Montana. ..:./.. a2 94.90 Taro 75.9 — 3.0 
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TIONS ised ssh » 35 93.00 TONS ioae — 5.3 
Michigan...... 36 79.30 66.0 71.9 — 5.9 
West Virginia. .| 37 49.40 48.9 5607 — 7.8 
Mississippi. .... 38 34.80 a7..0 45.6 — 8.6 
Connecticut....| 39 88.90 65.7 74.7 — 9.0 
Wyoming...... 40 106.00 67.9 TSA — 9.2 
Pennsylvania...| 41 85.10 64.2 Ove — 9.5 
Pioridatans ir. 42 55.75 49.1 60.8 —11.7 
Maryland...... 43 Guso> 50.6 64.0 —13.4 
Rhode Island...| 44 89.20 Gl5 74.8 —13.5 
WAFIZONA. isis y's 45 75.40 56.9 70.5 —13.6 
New Mexico....} 46 Wet fle) 46.5 62.0 —15.5 
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It appears from this table that efficiency in the expenditure of 
school funds bears no clear relationship to the geographical 
location of the states. Of the highest third of the forty-eight 
states, five lie in the East, four in the North Central region, two 
in the South Central, three in the Pacific and two in the moun- 
tain regions of the West (Fig. 10). On the other hand, there are 
seven eastern states included in the lowest third, two North 
Central states, three Rocky Mountain states and four from the 
South. ‘Thus the Pacific states are found in the highest third 
alone; the North Central group has its major representation in 
the highest third; and the remaining groups are more largely 
represented in the lowest third than in the highest. 

Efficiency in the expenditure of school funds is a matter of 
(1) farsighted wisdom in the direction of the educational policies 
of the state, and (2) care and frugality in the business manage- 
ment of the schools. These are, in general, the factors that de- 
termine the returns for the money spent. Perhaps the efficient 
states are the ones which have possessed both of these virtues 
in high degree; the less efficient, those which have possessed one 
without the other; and the least efficient, the ones that have 
possessed neither. However that may be, there can be no ques- 
tion that states differ very greatly in their ability to make public 
moneys yield maximum returns in terms of actual educational 
accomplishment.- And it is equally clear that this difference 
should be taken into account when they are compared or 
measured as to their total educational performance. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE EDUCATION OF CITIZENS TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF AGE AND OLDER 


Having studied the educational progress of the several states 
on the basis of the present performance of their schools, it will 
be profitable to study the education of citizens twenty-five years 
of age and older. Here we are dealing not only with those who 
grew up and were educated in the states, but with those foreign 
born and with immigrants from other states. The differences in 
the education of the population twenty-five years or more of age 
are striking (Fig. 11). 

Table 10, which follows, has been prepared from the per- 
centage figures in the United States Census of 1940, Second Series, 
‘“‘Characteristics of the Population,’ Summary Table 32. The 
states have been arranged in the order of the average numbers 
of years schooling of adults twenty-five or more years of age. 
The range is from 9.37 years in Utah to 5.58 years in Arkansas. 

The rank of the states based on the education of people twenty- 
five years of age and older (Table 10) differs markedly from that 
based on present day accomplishment (Table 4). 

1. Some states have made great advances in education in 
recent years as compared with what they did a few decades ago; 
é.g., Kansas, Wisconsin, Louisiana. 

2. Some states have received immigrants in numbers so great, 
both from other states where education is at a low level and from 
foreign countries, that the education of their older people is 
quite inferior to that which results from their present accom- 
plishment; ¢.g., New York, Massachusetts (Fig. 12). 

3. In some states the educational rank of the adult population 
is very superior to that resulting from present accomplishment; 
e.g.. Wyoming, Maine, Vermont, California. 
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{t is worth noting that the education of persons of twenty-five 
years or more is relatively low in our leading industrial states. 


Rank Rank 
Massachusetts....... LS Connecticut. 6 .'... 25 
MAIC IRAN) s acs a ote 18 New York....... 27 
ROI Fe men he. 18 New. Jersey :Jc\.... 30 
PLOTS aN, cai) Ze Pennsylvania... ..32 


This is doubtless due in part to the large numbers of adult 
workers received from surplus population states with low educa- 
tional accomplishments, which in turn is made necessary by the 
fact that these industrial states have a low net reproductive rate, 
and therefore fail materially to maintain their populations. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE RANKS OF STATES, AS TO TOTAL 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE 


The states of our nation have now been compared in several 
different ways as to their educational performance. The criteria 
which have been employed in that comparison have been: 

1. Their educational accomplishment, as determined by their 
average achievement of five arbitrarily chosen, yet apparently 
attainable, educational goals. 

2. Their ability to support education as indicated by their 
relative income per child. 

3. The degree in which their accomplishment 1s commensurate 
with their ability, as determined by comparison of their actual 
accomplishment with that which normally would be expected in 
view of their known ability. 

4. Their relative educational effort, as indicated by the per- 
centages of their respective incomes which are devoted to the 
support of schools. 

5. Their relative efficiency in the expenditure of school funds, 
as found by comparing their accomplishment with that which 
normally would result from their actual expenditures per child 
_ for education. 

6. ‘The educational level of the adult population, as determined by 
the average number of years of school completed by all persons 
twenty-five years or more of age. 

The next logical step is to compare the states as to their total 
educational performance; that is, to rank them upon the basis of all 
of the above standards combined. As it turns out, however, this 
is a difficult thing to do. Indeed, it probably is impossible to do 
it in a manner that would be satisfactory to all minds. However, 
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the attempt has been made; and the results are highly interesting, 
even if their validity is open to some question. 

The obvious procedure would be simply to find the average 
rank of each state on all of the six criteria above, and to rank the 
states upon the basis of these averages, giving highest rank to 
those with smallest average scores. However, at least two ques- 
tions may be raised as to this method. Should all of the standards 
be given equal weight? And are these six standards all that ought 
to be taken into account when we are ranking the states as to 
their total, or general educational performance? 

As to the first question, it becomes evident upon reflection 
that the criteria that have been named should not carry equal 
weight when the states are judged in this manner, though it is 
probably beyond human wisdom to say just what their respective / 
weights should be. The problem cannot be solved by statistical 
methods, since the only thing against which the several criteria 
can be evaluated must be some standard of reference subjec- 
tively chosen. Apparently we can do no better than to assign 
values to the various standards in the light of our own judgment 
and without any attempt at too fine discrimination among them, 
since it is at the latter point that disagreement and contention 
are most liable to arise. 

Perhaps all would agree that as a standard of real measure- 
ment, accomplishment is the most important in the list. All 
others lead toward it. It is the end result of every state educa- 
tional program; and it, more than any other, tells us how well or 
how badly the various states are treating their children. For 
these reasons, it is given double weight in the present effort to 
compare the states as to their total performance. Many would 
doubtless assign to it a weight greater than 2. That this has not 
been done in the present study has been due not to the belief 
that accomplishment is of less importance, but to the conviction 
instead that the importance of the other criteria is much greater 
than is commonly thought. 

On the other hand, it appears that the second criterion—the 
ability to support schools—should carry no weight at all when 
the states are compared as to their general educational perform- 
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ance, since it is a matter which is, in general, beyond their 
control. Instead, the thing that is within the control of each 
state, and that may therefore properly be considered in judging 
its performance, is the relation of its accomplishment to its ability, that 
is, the third criterion in the list. 

No good reason has been found for attaching a higher or 
lower value to this third criterion than to any of the three which 
follow it in the list. As a result, the four have been regarded as 
equally important; and to each has been assigned a value of 
one when the ranks were combined in the effort to arrive at a 
final judgment. 

The question as to whether these six criteria are all that should 
be taken into account in comparing the educational performance 
of the states probably cannot be answered conclusively. It 
cannot be demonstrated that the list is complete or adequate. 
Yet a protracted effort to find other criteria which are valid, 
objective in character, and clearly distinct from these has been 
barren of results. Furthermore, careful study of the inter- 
relationships of these six leaves one with the impression that col- 
lectively they represent some sort of closed system, which includes 
most if not all that it is important to know in order to judge the 
educational performance of any state. 

In Table 11, which follows, the states are ranked as to general 
or over-all performance. As has been indicated, ability has been 
excluded from consideration in determining their respective 
ranks, accomplishment has been assigned double weight, and 
each of the remaining standards has been given a weight of one. 

Examination of Figure 13 reveals a pronounced tendency for 
the all-around educational performance of the states to become 
better from east to west. Of the twenty-two states west of the 
Mississippi River, sixteen rank in the upper half. In contrast, 
only eight states of the twenty-six lying east of the Mississippi 
stand above the midpoint of the scale. Likewise the northern 
states tend strongly to surpass those of the South in their general 
performance. Of twenty-eight states lying north of about the 
latitude of the Ohio River, twenty rank above average. Only 
four of the states lying south of that latitude rank in the upper 
half for over-all rating of the states. 


TABLE 11 ; 
APPARENT RANK OF THE STATES AS TO GENERAL PERFORMANCE IN EDUCATION 


Component Ratings 


Degree 
Accom- 
Educa- | plishment Educa- 
All- tional Commen-| Degree | Efficiency | — tion 
around| Accom- |surate With of of of 
State Rank | plishment*| Ability Effort Effort Adults 

OSS 7 ra 1 1 1 4 1 1 
Roonsasio ts. wk. 2 4 2 t 5 i ee 
Oregon 3 2 S 24 3 3 
Nebraska...... 4 5 ) 16 Z 10 
Iowa.. Peerless 5 9 10 12 8 8 
Washington... . 6 3 8 32 6 5 
Caniornia. <... W's 8 9 24 9 2 
POAOO Fs Oe s* 8 13 11 5 19 7 
New Hampshire 9 7 NS) 29 4 16 
Colorado. .... . 10 11 16 17 14 8 
North Dakota..| 11 18 4 3 | 24 
Nevada... 25: 12 10 15 ot 21 4 
Oklahoma..... 2 22 6 6 u 28 
South Dakota. .} 14 20 i 1 aT ‘7 
Massachusetts. .| 15 6 14 43 10 15 
Montana...... 16 14 22 13 32 13 
New York. .<.. 17 a2 iW BW, 15 a 
Wisconsin..... Ly, 15 1 We 21 17 25 
Wermont...... 19 23 23 20 13 11 
Indiana....... 20 16 19 22 20 ad 
Minnesota..... ZA 17 18 19 26 20 
Wyoming......| 22 24 31 9 40 6 
OPI ale A. 23 19 7 39 oa 18 
MAING. 445... 24 29 30 46 Pe 14 
1 See 25 30 21 18 28 34 
PilinGis <3..." 26 21 29 42 55 22 
Michigan...... 27 25 38 34 36 18 
North Carolina.| 27 » 40 19 10 A) 42 
Connecticut....}| 29 26 25 45 39 23 
Missouri......;| 30 28 ea 36 29 29 
Arizona’. 5... 31 33 38 8 45 31 
Pennsylvania...| 32 27 42 30 41 By 
Tennessee..... Be 42 36 oe 16 40 
New Mexico...| 33 41 34 2 46 39 
South Carolina.| 35 44 26 14 30 46 
Louisiana......| 36 38 35 15 34 47 
West Virginia. .} 37 37 40 23 cy mite 
Mississippi... .. 38 48 24 11 38 45 
Kentucky...... 38 43 6%} 37 17 41 
New Jersey....| 40 32 45 28 48 30 
Alabama...... 40 46 31 26 22 44 
iy ireiniacn 5 2. . 42 39 41 37 23 38 
Arkansas...... 43 47 28 35 oa 48 
Rhode Island. .| 44 31 44 44 44 35 
Pierida h. 3.55. 45 36 46 41 42 33 
Delaware...... 46 34° 47 48 47 26 
Maryland..... 47 35 48 47 43 36 
Georgia......: 48 45 43 39 33 43 


* Assigned weight of 2. 
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The state by state ranking yields many surprises. One is that 
the younger states of the nation—say those which have been 
admitted to the Union since about the time of the Mexican 
War—have all but distanced the older ones in matters of educa- 
tion, notwithstanding many geographical and economic handi- 
caps. Our astonishment easily may increase as we note the 
great contrast in the records of individual states in each group. 
That Utah, Kansas, and Nebraska, none of which ranks above 
28 with respect to ability, should place among the first five as 
to total performance seems incredible. No less so is the fact 
that Delaware, Rhode Island, and Maryland, all of which 
stand among the first twelve as to ability, should place among 
the lowest five as to general performance. And we are quite 
shocked to see New York, which stands in first place as to ability, 
unable to place in the upper third, Massachusetts barely able 
to do so, and Pennsylvania missing by only a hair a place in the 
lowest third when measured by this battery of seemingly valid 
standards. 
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Part II 


VITAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF AMERICA 


CHAPTER 10 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL STANDING AND ECONOMIC 
WELL-BEING OF THE STATES 


Fortunately for the welfare of the country, interstate migration 
is free. It has always been an important factor in American life,’ 
and large numbers of people have always been on the move 
from state to state. 

This migration is due in part to individual choices and in part 
to great natural pressures. Under the first head would come the 
movement of individuals from state to state on account of health, 
to be near relatives, or to farm where they believe the land is 
better. Under the second head would be included the migra- 
tion of those who leave certain states with large surplus popula- 
tions where employment opportunities are scarce, to move to 
others where industry flourishes, and where there is a demand 
for labor. 

In general, states which are largely agricultural have a high 
birth rate and produce a surplus of population. On the other 
hand, our industrial states have a low birth rate, do not raise 
enough children even to maintain the population and, except 
during severe depressions, are short of workers. The result is 
a rather steady stream of people moving from surplus-population 
to deficit-population states in search of employment. 

In order to get accurate data on interstate migration a study 
was made of the population groups 5-24 years of age in 1920, 
and 25-44 years of age twenty years later—in 1940. These two 
groups evidently are identical save for the losses due to death 
and to emigration from the continental United States. In pre- 
paring the following table the total population of the United 
States 5-24 years of age in 1920 was taken. From this was 
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deducted the foreign born population 5-24 years of age in 1920. 
The remainder, then, were native born. 


Total to-24. Mt O20, fel nae ieee 40,552,000 
Total, 5-24, foreign born, in 1920........ 1,948,000 
Total, native born, 5-24, in 1920.......... 38,604,000 


We carry out identical operations to determine the number 
still remaining in this group in 1940, when their age range would 
be 25-44 years. 


Total,.25~44;-an 1940 6 oa So wae eek A ea Oo 
Total, 25-44, foreign born, in 1940........ 3,418,000 
Total, native born, 25-44, in 1940........ 35,996,000 


The difference between the number of native-born 5-24 in 
1920 and the number of native-born 25-44 in 1940 represents 
the loss from death and emigration from the continental United 
States. This difference is 2,608,000, or 6.76 per cent of the num- 
ber of native-born in the group in 1920. 

If we assume that the loss from death and emigration to other 
countries does not differ greatly in different parts of our nation, 
we may deduct 6.76 per cent from the number of native born in 
1920 for each state separately, and thus determine the approxi- 
mate number of native born 25-44 years of age who would have 
been in each state in 1940 @f there had been no migration to or from 
other states of the Union. And if we compare the resulting num- 
bers with the numbers of native born 25-44 years of age actually 
found in the respective states in 1940, shown by the federal cen- 
sus, we may determine the number in this age group which each 
state has gained or lost through interstate migration. 

Table 12 shows for each state the gain or loss of native-born 
people between 1920 and 1940 due to interstate migration. 

The District of Columbia was not included in any of the 
above calculations or in Table 12, inasmuch as it is not included 
in our study of education. Had it been included it would have 
altered the above figures very slightly. 


State 


COOLOLACO < «oles cle ss 
Connecticut........ 
TeelaWare ss. sk eos 


BEA aE ge tiers 9, fa Gy des wes 


POCO UMOK Yi: olive i 4's! 


Ca Cs OR 
Massachusetts...... 
DARTS ANY is 5 lean 


Mat MeSOLS esi accts «ss 
Mussissippi ... .5« . : 
IEISSOUTT: ec ka ae 


New Hampshire... . 
IEW LETSEY 3056s)! s- 
New Mexico........ 
New York... .... 


North Carolina..... 
North Dakota...... 
RETESET aals 


REM PON Rye isis o.d)-! 5.5 
Pennsylvania....... 
Rhode Island... 

South Carolina..... 
South Dakota....... 
‘Tennessee.......... 


PermONU ANS. 5... ..43 
WARSAW vx. 
Washington........ 
West Virginia...... 
NVAISCONSIN, oe. 8). 
WY PORN HS 8 2d 


Total 
Native 


TABLE 12 


GAIN oR Loss DuE TO INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF THE GRouP FRomM 5—24 YEARS OF 
AGE IN Eacu StTaAtTE IN 1920, DurING THE ENnsuInc 20-YEAR PERIOD 


Remainder 
After 


Deducting |Population 


6.76 


Total 
Native 


25-44 


Population|Per Cent for} Actually 
Death, etc.| Reported 


5-24 
1920 


1,170,000 


826,000 


135,000 
1,031,000 
145,000 


... [3,169,000 


801,000 
250,000 
1,006,000 


1,947,000 
184,000 
114,000 
991,000 


— | | | | 


1940 


999,000 
97,000 
732,000 
895,000 
302,000 
399 000 
72,000 
363,000 
1,236,000 
156,000 


2,046,000 
970,000 
817,000 
622,000 
935,000 
742,000 
230,000 
497 ,000 

1,091,000 

1,123,000 


823,000 
770,000 
1,168,000 
171,000 
461,000 
20,000 
126,000 
961,000 
135,000 
2,954,000 


1,095,000 
242,000 
1,796,000 
834 000 
240,000 
2,865,000 
137,000 
747 ,000 
233,000 
937 ,000 


1,815,000 
172,000 
106,000 
924,000 
406,000 
568,000 
900,000 

62,000 


1940 


131,000 
536,000 
1,985,000 
308 ,000 
432,000 
78,000 
584,000 
893 000 
141,000 


2,243,000 
965,000 
687 ,000 
500,000 
765,000 
706 ,000 
202,000 
549 000 
1,045,000 
1,393,000 


763,000 
606,000 
1,099,000 
146,000 
357,000 
33,000 
120,000 
1,126,000 
141,000 
3,469,000 


990,000 
160,000 
1,921,000 
665,000 
307,000 
2,681,000 
176,000 
498,000 
167,000 
841,000 


1,893,000 
140,000 
86,000 
763,000 
477 ,000 
513,000 
854,000 
72,000 


789 ,000 


Gain in Loss in 
Native Native 
Born Born 
1920-40 1920-40 
Bie OS As a, 210,000 

DF OOO Lye i 
Peay AY Me Ih, Vidas 196,000 
Ae OORT Het Ane. es 

GEOOON 7 teu 
SOOO eee Ni Lie 
AHO) at Gece Cu a, 
PVA AY AT GONE TSA ee 
NL POM oY 343,000 
ae ey leipe 15,000 
LOTS OOD Bad Wako. oe 
hilton aeala abS ie 5,000 
EL aka oP Dees 130,000 
MER ath Sa 122,000 
ap Rae T Oe Veen 170,000 
RI RNs ae 36,000 
RN ATA AE Ae 28 ,000 

By NO 6, eaten won ie 

dhe rena ate iils. t 46,000 

BR AMOR Tate he Ree Anas 
fie OC oy ae 60,000 
RANG Re teak 164,000 
Re bi Oe 69 ,000 
ee eae a Lie 25,000 
Rate Maula re a 104,000 

POCO ey. ten aie. 

Rte are gts 6,000 
1652000) (0st 1) keane 
Ge OOOe Pa oath ee gle 
SED TOON Hy ee ole aan 
CRO ah Ae 105,000 
area Ne 82,000 
125 OOO TS HN tie 
PS a t ab 69,000 

GP OOUWEE x kiak baaons 
PORTE PRU GEn p 184,000 

SOB OOO FS aot ak baa. 
WAL PNG! 4B: 249 ,000 
He aad rg Pe 66,000 
Jistiveere ak oe 96,000 

LEO Teenie ei arent. 
VR eee 32,000 
Bee pee he 20,000 
Sys ee aly. 161,000 

LOZ OOO Meera 
PRED al RR 55,000 
miieh eed 46 ,000 

TOL OOO aoe aes ais 
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In order to study this migration more closely Table 13 has 
been prepared, listing in separate groups the states that have 
lost population, and those that have gained, both arranged 


TABLE 13 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF NATIVE PopuLATiIon, Group AGED 5-24 In 1920, 
Durinc THE Ensuinc 20-YEAR PERIOD 


Rank in | Rank in 
Educa- Educa- 
tional tional 
Accom- Loss Accom- Gain 
State plishment | 1920-40 State plishment | 1920-40 
Rreorgia ey Js 4 45 343,000 || California.... 8 1,090,000 
South Carolina. 44 249,000 |} New York.... 12 515,000 
Alabama...... 46 210,000 || Michigan..... 25 270,000 
Arkansas...... 47 196,000 || Florida....... 36 | 221,000 
Pennsylvania... 27 184,000 || Hlinois....... ZA | 197,000 
Kentucky...... 43 170,000 || New Jersey... .| 32 | 165,000 
Oklahoma..... 22 169.000 Onios 7 os Lee, 125,000 
Mississippi... . . 48 TO, 00G ty Fexas cnn) sae: 30 | 78,000 
WiTpiniac . Mua. on 161,000 || Washington... 5 ' 70,000 
LOWaie mit lye 9 130,000 || Oregon....... 2 | 67,000 
Kansas........ 4 122,000 || Maryland.... 35 52,000 
North Carolina. 40 105,000 || Rhode Island . 31. |) aoe 
Nebraska...... 5 104,000 || Arizona...... 33 34,000 
Tennessee..... 42 96,000 |} Connecticut... 26 33,000 
North Dakota.. 18 82,000 || Nevada...... 10 13,000 
Missouri....... 28 69,000 || Wyoming..... 24 10,000 
South Dakota. . 20 66,000 |} Delaware..... 34 6,000 
Minnesota..... 17 60,000 || Colorado..... 11 6,000 
West Virginia. . 37 55,000 || New Mexico. . | 41 6,000 
Massachusetts. . 6 46,000 
Wisconsin... .. 15 46,000 
Louisiana......| 38 36,000 
Witan edocs nye 1 32,000 
Maine ie Sie 4 Pa!) 28 ,000 
Montana...... 14 25,000 
Vermont occ. 23 20,000 
Idaho fies, 13 15,000 
New Hampshire 7 6,000 
Indiana. 032.0). 16 5,000 | 
Potal loss cys ee 2,994 ,000 Votal gain. 4. os. ones 2,997,000 


it 


according to the magnitude of loss or gain. The rank in accom- 
plishment in education for each state also is given in Table 13. 

A study of this table reveals that eleven of the twelve states in 
the lowest quartile in accomplishment lost 1,785,000 of their 
population aged 5-24 in 1920, and that six of the twelve states 
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in the highest quartile in accomplishment gained 1,761,000 
aged 5-24 in 1920. The movement among the states is sum- 
marized as follows: 


TABLE 14 


GaIns AND Losses BY INTERSTATE MIGRATION IN RELATION TO 
EpucaTIONAL AccomplishMENT 


States Losing States Gaining 
by Migration by Migration 
Fractional Division as to Number |Population|) Number /|Population 
Educational Accomplishment States Lost | States Gained 

Perebent Marte." perdi ech Am ao | 6 440,000 | 6 1,761,000 
Third quartile................ 9 | 488,000 | 3 332,000 
Second quartile... 005. 0.0.0; | 3 2812000 9 | 898,000 
Lowest quartile............... 11 1,785,000 | 1 | 6,000 


Very evidently the major movement is from the states ranking 
lowest in accomplishment in education to those ranking highest. 
In other words, this major movement carries many hundreds of 
thousands of the most poorly educated people of the nation into 
highly educated states. 

A reference to Table 16a on page 100 shows the net number 
of negroes migrating north and west in this period to be 1,444,000. 
However, only those five to twenty-four years of age in 1920 
are included in the 2,997,000 discussed above. Probably the 
total migrants of all ages numbered six or seven million, of 
which negroes constituted about 20 per cent. | 

During the last twenty years, and especially from 1920 to 
1930, foreign immigrants largely made up the deficit population 
and supplied the needed labor in the industrial states. Since 
1930 the numbers of aliens entering this country has been 
reduced from an average of 250,000 per year to 35,000 a year. 
Since this source of workers has been largely cut off, we can 
assume that during the next twenty years there will almost 
certainly be a much larger flow of poorly educated native workers 
to the industrial states than has occurred from 1920 to 1940. 
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Due to Interstate Migration, Industrial States Have a Considerable 
Percentage Aged 25-44 Who Have Not Gone Beyond the Fourth Grade 


There is one other line of evidence showing that this interstate 
migration is largely detrimental to the educational standing of 
our industrial states, and that it contributes to the instability of 
the workers. Those who are most ignorant in any community. 
are most easily moved by the demagogue and the vicious type of 
leader. Such people do not ordinarily prove to be desirable 
citizens; but that is, in large degree, the type that appears to be 
moving into the industrial states. 

Table 15 presents the states in the order of the percentage of 
the population, 25-44, who have not gone beyond the fourth grade. 
The second column gives for comparison the percentage of - 
youth 5-24 who have left school but have not gone beyond the 
fourth grade. Where the state has maintained adequate educa- 
tion over a considerable period and has not been largely affected 
by immigration from the states, there is an average difference 
of only 0.45 per cent between the percentage of adults 25—44 
who have not gone beyond the fourth grade and that of young 
people 5-24 who have not done so. ‘he data were obtained from 
the 1940 Census. 

While the percentage differences for the thirteen industrial 
states do not seem very large, the total is nevertheless consider- 
able. As nearly as it can be determined from the data in hand, 
it appears to be about 750,000. Inasmuch as the number of 
adults 25-44 comprise one-third or less of the total population, 
we can assume that the total immigrants of more than school 
age represented by these 750,000 actually number about two 
million who have not gone beyond the fourth grade. These 
have all moved into the thirteen industrial states during the 
twenty years, 1920-40. 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, who has been in charge of the programs 
for training drafted illiterates for the army, concludes from his 
studies that there are sixteen million who are functionally illit- 
erate in our country; that is, unable to read a newspaper intel- 
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ops 


ligently or write a correct letter.1 This seems to indicate that 
the number who are actually functionally illiterate is greater 
than that of people who have not gone beyond the fourth 


TABLE 15 


ComMPpaARISON BY STATES OF ADULTS 25-44 Wuo Have Not Gone Beyvonp 
FouRTH GRADE, WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 5-24 Wuo Have Not Done So 


Metab ey iA Or 
, Nebraska ae tt 


. South Dakota... 
. Vermont....... 


— 
SOBNAM AW 


. Wisconsin...... 
. Montana.. 

. Indiana. . ; 
. New Hampshire 
é AN as avec) 
. Ohio* Ais 
‘ Wiseis) tae ae 


. Massachusetts... . 
wp WAIERIEON... 5... 


. Colorado... 
. Missouri....... 
. Pennsylvania..... 


Percentage 
Who Have Not 
Gone Beyond 
Fourth Grade 


Percentage 
Who Have Not 
Gone Beyond 


Fourth Grade 


Of Of 
Of Young Of Young 
Adults | People Adults | People 
25-44 5-24 State 25-44 5-24 
1501 1.00 26. New Jerseys is 4's. 5.66 93 
1.36 0.78 7. Rhode Island.... 5.85 7.23 
1553 1.18 BBs ING DT OTK estos 5.98 Pag2 
P22 5% 1.01 29. North Dakota . 6.67 1,42 
1.80 1-03 S05 Causornia.e. ss. 6.82 i310 
1.82 T390 Bi do Delaware’. "ore. 6.98 2.715 
1.86 0.80 32. Oklahoma.... y Pen 3.94 
1.86 0.89 33. Maryland...... 9.35 og 00 
2.45 1.26 34. West Virginia.| 10.90 5.07 
2.66 1.45 35,) Texinessee....,.. 13.10 11.00 
2.80 Tits BO LEAS on Nair tal i ae 4 10.41 
2.05 1.29 Bis Kentucky 3.0. 14.35 10.30 
2.88 1.14 SS VATIZONA? ics ict 44695 10.26 
S207 1.50 39. Arkansas...... 19720 12.50 
3.14 131 40. Florida....... 15.90 7.70 
3.78 7.07 41. Virginia...... 170 t2025 
3.93 7.29 42. New Mexico. .| 19.60 10.00 
oS ey 43. North Carolina} 19.60 12.60 
4.13 70 44, Alabama...... 22¢20 15.40 
a3 0.97 45. Georgia.... 24.90 19.60 
4.24 2.00 46. Mississippi. ...| 25.05 20.70 
4.66 1.42 47. Louisiana..... 28 .80 19.70 
4.92 1.68 48. South Carolina} 29.60 PANE to: 
BizZ 2 G3 
G45 0.97 


* Industrial states are italicized. 


grade; whence it apparently follows that the situation is operat- 
ing to the detriment of the industrial states in greater degree 
than the table seems to indicate. 


1 School and Society, 


Vol. 61 (1945), p. 52. 
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These poorly educated people seem to constitute our most 
unstable, irresponsible citizens, due no doubt to their ignorance. 
They are necessarily dependent for employment and for ideas 
on others. They are, in general, excitable and emotional, 
capable only of following the instructions of others. They know 
well their limitations, and their natural compensating reaction 
is the collective application of force. Indeed the tendency to 
this reaction doubtless would be present even if the question of 
higher wages were not involved. ‘Their productive capacity 
is low, and they are therefore first to be unemployed in times of 
depression. They lack any understanding of our industrial sys- 
tem or of their responsibilities as citizens, and are therefore 
easily stirred to destructive and antisocial acts—even to the 
endangering of the national safety—by designing leaders. 

If anything can be done to improve the educational facilities 
in our surplus population states, from which the industrial 
states must continue to draw large numbers of the people who 
make up their human deficits, it is certainly to the interest of 
the industrial states, themselves, to see that it is done without fail. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE NEGRO’S RELATION TO EDUCATION 


In this study so far, little recognition has been given to the 
problem of the southern states with a negro population varying 
from 5 per cent to 50 per cent. There is no question but that 
this is a most difficult problem, involving as it does the provision 
of adequate separate schools for a large proportion of the popu- 
lation which, of itself, is quite unable to support them. Yet we 
must endeavor to educate all children of every state, as far as 
they can profitably go, as soon as we are able. 

The responsibility for this situation seems to rest in some de- 
gree on the northern states which left the South in 1866 without 
adequate help in providing for the liberated negroes. Much 
has happened in the intervening eighty years. The South, 
without any public aid, has lifted an almost wholly illiterate 
race to a surprisingly high percentage of literacy. Particularly 
in the last two decades the southern negro has approached the 
educational level of the whites, at least through the eighth grade 
of school. 

A discussion of a few facts relative to our negro population 
may throw light on the problem of their adequate education. 


The Migration of the Negro 


__A consideration of the migration of negroes as shown by the 
population changes in the states during the period 1920-40 is 
iluminating and important. The following table has been 
prepared in two parts. The first part shows changes in the per- 
centages and numbers of negroes in thirty-four northern and 
western states. There has been a net increase in these states of 
1,444,000 negroes. The second part shows similar figures for 
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fourteen southern states. The net increase here is 736,000.! 
Very definitely the negro is moving north where he can obtain 
more employment at better wages and secure better education 
for his children. 

A few facts are shown by these tables that are of cance 
interest. 

One northern state, New Jersey, now has more than 5 per 
cent negroes; the negro population of one southern state, Okla- 


TABLE 16a 
MIGRATION AND CHANGE IN NEGRO POPULATION IN NORTHERN AND WESTERN STATES 
1920-40 
Percent-| Percent-| Differences in 
age age Percentages Numerical 
Negroes,! Negroes, |< 
State 1920 1940 Gain Loss Gain Loss 
New York....... 1.91 4.24 Nes Fo RR Copenh. STF 373,000: 13.0 oa eee 
TLE GIS cece ey ak 2.82 4.90 FORD. Hi Weed ore. 205,000 7. oe 
Pennsylvania..... 3.26 4.75 |e ea eh 186, 0004). See 
COO ty ace bint 28 4.92 1569 See ome ams 153; 000-1... eee 
Michigan........ 1.63 3.96 02s aa my inet 148, 000° 3) So. cae 
New Jersey...... Ovi 5.45 DA 1 agin oe 110,000. |) 2.3. 23e ee 
Californias cceu 41213 1.80 Br 9 Guay aes bee 85,000 |... 2a 
MissOUrI Eo Oe 6.43 1 20ers 66,000 | ion joe 
Ritanasie. ea ws 2.76 3.56 SRO ON Se ee 41,000} ieee 
West Virginia....| 5.87 6.20 ks a We gee Re tg 32,000 1a ee 
Connecticut......} 1.52 199 AY tea Loree, 12, 000-5 oes 
Massachusetts....}| 1.18 1.28 1 Ae Aes 10.000 sss See 
I BNSAS tess ans S425 S08 D0.) ey seen 7,000. (fc ig igen 
PSIZONA Poe as come 2.40 3.00 GON Nts aauniion ame 7 Q00 i; sae cae 
Wisconsin....... . 20 .38 FOS eee 7,000 beh cae 
Delaware........ 13.45 13.55 TOO Ae ae 6,000 oe eae 
Py OPEL /SEALOS st one oP acl nla ne Also k Gaiele aa te CaN het en 5, Q0G: te eres 
PAULOTHEL BTALES Si advice 4cuine 5 Weenew biate Sk heed aul et Bt eet ae 9,000 
@ koi s:1 Aas ee ee eae ep Mme Ma Ng etree SM 1,453,000 9,000. 


Net gain for 34: states, i.) Ad di. eae ten eee 1, 444,000 1. oes sonee 


homa, has dropped from 7.34 per cent to 5.05 per cent, and very 
shortly will apparently fall below 5 per cent. 

In five southern states the negroes have decreased in per- 
centage by from 2.26 per cent to 8.5 per cent, and in number by 
from 22,000 to 121 sul) 


‘There has also been an increase of 87,000 in the negro population of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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TABLE 16b 
MIGRATION AND CHANGE IN NEGRO POPULATION IN SOUTHERN STATES 
8 1920-40 
Percent-| Percent-| Differences in 
age age Percentages Numerical 
Negroes,| Negroes,|-——_—___|— oval rar 14 orpaaT a are 
State 1920 1940 Gain Loss Gain Loss 

North Carolina...} 29.8 2ohe OF alte hii hel aes 245 OVE SOOO TH oa otal 
oy ie a eee 34.0 OF ok WG US Cree Se 6.9 TBO FOOD aes eo ok 
RGAE ih haitide: soa. 15.9 TA OO Tie dee i. Pm 8 RN ti ae 
moulsiana...))..)) 38.9 DONG Winks ike. iss i ae | TAD OOO aes ta oe Ns 
Mississippi....... Le Ane 7S RP 6) 2 WI oo we 3.0 140000 ite ea eat 
Alabama... ..... 38.4 oS Tall PA ea ae Bit SA J0007 [eee 
AL ETT esse 556s 6 19.4 Ant Veug tae ays 6 PORNO Ler, mar rete ates 
Maryland....... 16.8 POCO alee tide 0.2 SO TOOO Myleene ck 
Arkansas........ Zou a ONE «ah ia ae aes eu BAS OW aloes aia: 

ROERTUCKY 4 se ul 9.78 Deas spree. 2:26 Ure mae 22,000 

RreInia ei. Le 29.8 BAT CiernN Os tol he & BAMUPED ea, tosh eae 29 ,000 

Oklahoma....... 7.34 ts Wh ee ee Dea ale Gee fee 31,000 

South Carolina...| 51.3 AA Oe PN a BA A tea Sc OUhy Wale eat 4 51,000 

(SEOKIA ice cn es ss 41.7 ee TLS pa a on rea RU pt aPC ALN Lath te 121,000 

{TOVREA a MPR AGN nL Eee OR a We i bachtabec Brits 1,090,000 254,000 

Per Pata tOl tat SEAC CS oy Fahad wns Siem ajere ales cai 7 BE OOP sae cra vi 


The largest numerical increase of any state has occurred in 
New York, 373,000. 

In all but one of the northern states that have gained 10,000 
negroes or more, the birth rate among the white people in 1940 
was too low to maintain the population. 

Contrary to a widely held opinion, the percentage of children 
in negro population is but very slightly higher than the per- 
centage of white children. According to the 1940 Census, negro 
children 5-17 years of age constitute 26.6 per cent of the entire 
negro population, while the white children of the same age con- 
stitute 24.4 per cent of the white population. | 

The northern industrial states with low birth rates are gradu- 
ally replacing a considerable fraction of their white population 
with negroes. These northern states should, it seems, be deeply 
concerned that all is done that is possible to provide adequate 
education in the South so that the large numbers of negroes 
migrating northward yearly may be as fully educated as possible. 
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To What Extent Have the Southern States Descriminated 
Against the Negro in the Public Schools? 


There are some popular ideas about negro education that are 
in error; and as far as possible, it is desirable to correct these 
mistaken beliefs. 

It is generally thought in the North that the southern states 
have discriminated heavily against the negroes in the operation 
of their public school systems. Naturally, since in 1866 there 
were practically no negro schools in the South while many schools 
for white children were in operation, the provision for the whites 
was, and still is, superior to that for the negroes. Further, since 
lack of money for education has greatly retarded all southern 
schools, and since by far most of the school taxes are paid by the 
whites, it is easy to see why the white children are better pro- 
vided for. However, the figures given below certainly indicate 
that great progress has been made with respect to provision for 
negro education. The fact is that educational provisions, even 
for the whztes, still is wretchedly poor in many places. 

It is a widely held opinion that while the southern negro is 
largely uneducated, the southern whites compare favorably with 
those in the North and West in this respect. Instead, comparative 
poverty has held down the education of both colored and white 
people in the South. There is a large white population with 
little or no education. While it is true that the negroes are 
markedly behind the whites generally in education, each decade 
has shown quite amazing progress, as reference to the census 
clearly reveals. 

Table 17 shows that there has been distinct improvement in 
the education of both races in the South. In the seventeen 
states, the percentage of all whites aged 5-20 years in school has 
advanced from 46.8 per cent in 1900 to 66.7 per cent in 1940, a 
gain of 19.9 per cent. During the same period the percentage 
of negroes 5-20 years of age in school has advanced from 32.3 
per cent to 63.8 per cent, a gain of 31.5 per cent. 

However, this advance in education of the negro in the South 
simply parallels his advance in the North. For comparison four 
states are taken, each of which had a considerable negro popula- 
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tion in 1900-—Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and Kansas. In 
these states, the advance 1900-40, for the white children 5-20 in 
school, was from 58.6 per cent to 74.6 per cent, or 16 per cent. 
For the negroes it was from 48.5 per cent to 74.6 per cent, or 
26.1 per cent. 

The negro has faced much the same handicap in education 
in the North as in the South. The gain has been gradual, and 
it is only in the past decade that he has approached anything 
like equal opportunity in either North or South. This is in spite 
of the fact that separate schools are the exception in the North, 
while the extra cost of a complete system of separate schools 
faces the economically handicapped South. On the whole, it 
appears that the record of the South, considering its resources, 
with respect to its educational provisions for its colored popula- 
tion is fully as good as is that of the North—f not actually better. 

It may be noted that for the past thirty years Mississippi has 
had a larger percentage of its white children in school than has 
any other southern state. 

In general, the smaller the percentage of children who are 
negroes in a state the higher the percentage of negroes in school 
has been in each decade. However in 1910, 1920, and 1930, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, with 50 per cent of children 
negroes, averaged a higher percentage of negro children in 
school than the seven states with only 35 per cent of children 
negroes. 

Within each group of states having about equal percentages 
of children negroes, the educational record for negroes is about 
the same. North Carolina and Arkansas seem to do better than 
Georgia and Louisiana. Louisiana, with the lowest percentage 
of the group in school 1900-20, has made a great advance since 
1930. 

Delaware and Texas are superior in the education of the negro 
to Maryland and Tennessee. Oklahoma and West Virginia are 
superior to Missourl and Kentucky in their respective groups. 

Apparently, large employment in 1940 materially cut school 
attendance in Kentucky and Arkansas for whites, and for negroes 
in Mississippi and Kentucky. ; 
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In nine states in 1940 there was actually a larger percentage 
of nonwhites than whites in school. These states are Texas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia in the South, 
and Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, and Ohio in the North. 
Aside from California the nonwhites were very largely negroes. 

The foregoing tables do not tell the whole story but space 
prevents a full discussion. While the percentage of negroes in 
school now closely approaches that of the whites, a larger per- 
centage of negroes than whites is usually in the grades and a 
much smaller percentage in high school and college. 

It must be kept constantly in mind that the South faces the 
problem of maintaining two separate school systems. This is 
now done through the elementary grades with a considerable 
degree of completeness, but provision for adequate high school 
education is often lacking. As more high schools for negroes are 
built, more colleges will be needed. 

It would seem from this study: 

1. That the negro is fully aware of the value to him of educa- 
tion, and that he is taking advantage of his opportunities as 
fast as they are made available. The ambition of the negro for 
the education of his children, and of all negroes for their own 
advancement in education, has gone a long way toward causing 
the most efficient use of all educational facilities available. 

2. That the federal government, if it determines to subsidize 
education in the less able states, can safely leave the spending of 
they money entirely to the states without any restriction, except that 
it be spent on education. ‘The South is fully aware of the many 
advantages education affords, both to the white and the negro. 
Also the negro will eagerly press forward for increased advantages. 

The negro is now a burden upon the educational systems of 
the states only as his poverty prevents him from supporting 
education. As his own education advances he will unques- 
tionably contribute a much larger proportion in taxes to the 
support of education. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT FOR EDUCATION IN ECONOMICALLY 
HANDICAPPED STATES 


Any consideration of the facts that have been presented must 
make it clear that states with very low income per child cannot 
_ afford to provide their children with adequate education without 
making undue sacrifices. The only possible source of supple- 
mentary aid is from the federal government. This federal aid 
should be forthcoming for five reasons: 

(1) All children in the United States are entitled to as good 
an education as their ability warrants. Good educational oppor- 
tunity should not be determined by the place where the child is 
born. . 

(2) Surplus population tends to move from states with plenty 
of people to industrial states where the birth rate is lowest and 
where more workers are nearly always in demand. ‘The states 
with surplus population are chiefly agricultural, tend to have 
low per capita incomes, and are usually lacking in adequate 
educational facilities. Many of their people, greatly deficient 
in education, migrate to industrial states to find employment. 
There they tend to become the restless problem groups of our 
industrial order. In general, the states which receive them, pay 
large taxes to the federal government. They would profit greatly 
if federal funds were made available to the least able states for 
improving education, since this would enable the latter states 
to send more-adequately-educated people to the new locations. 

(3) As the level of education in a state rises, its productive 
power and income increase, and the resulting benefits are felt 
by the entire national economy. Clearly, no one gains by with- 
holding education from the nation’s youth anywhere. 
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(4) In our country, as in all others, certain areas are by nature 
adapted to industrial development, while other areas are best 
suited to agriculture. Where great,aggregations of power, ma- 
chinery, and money can be collected at points convenient to raw 
materials and transportation, each worker produces more and 
‘the per capita income becomes much greater than in agricultural 
areas. Both areas are essential to a country’s sound growth. Not 
only do the’rural areas produce the food for the nation, but they 
also produce a surplus of children, essential to maintaining our 
population and providing workers for the industrial areas. If 
our country as a whole is to prosper, education must be equally 
free and available to all of the children of both groups. 

(5) Federal equalization of education follows logically from 
state equalization. Just as we have gradually recognized that 
the different school districts in a state vary in their ability to 
provide education, and as we have increasingly equalized the 
education by aid to the weak districts from the state treasuries, 
so we must recognize differences in ability among the states, 
and equalize their ability to provide education by aid to weak 
states from the federal treasury. 7 

These five reasons seem quite adequate to warrant federal 
aid for education to the states where such aid is most needed. 


How Much Aid Is Called For? 


It may be well to consider this matter in two ways: 1. What 
is the least amount of aid which will bring all our states to a 
reasonable minimum educational level? 2. What amount would 
give all states enough money to maintain public school and 
higher education at a really creditable level? 

If federal aid should be agreed upon, it would seem reasonable 
to begin with the first level suggested above. If this fully justified 
itself, judged by the results, the second advance would then 
naturally follow. 

In 1937-38 the expenditure of all states for operation, build- 
ings, and interest on indebtedness was $2,233,100,054. This was 
spent on 25,975,108 children, an average of a trifle less than $86 
per child. Four states among the ten ranking highest in accom- 
plishment (all agricultural states) spent less than the average, 
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a little under $79 per child. Further, the least able ten states 
(all agricultural) spent from $28.75 to $57.68, averaging $40.82. 

The expenditures given above relate to the actual number of 
children in school and what was actually spent on each child 
given instruction. If, to make it fair to all children—since all 
should be in school—we should base our expenditure on the 
total number of children of school age, whether in school or out, 
the present expenditure per child would be approximately 13 
per cent smaller. Inasmuch as we are proposing to consider aid 
to weak states in two steps, it would seem reasonable to base our 
aid on the total number of children in the state, and to fix our 
first goal at $70 per child of school age. Some of our states are 
now spending only $26 per child. Yet they are clearly devoting 
as large a percentage of income to public schools as they can 
_reasonably be expected to spend (See pp. 58 and 60). Further, 
to increase school expenditures in the least able states from their 
present low levels to $70 is as large an undertaking as seems 
feasible at present. Seventy dollars for each child 5-17 years of 
age would seem a sound minimum level to agree upon. 


On What Conditions Should Federal Aid Be Given? 


In the United States we certainly prefer to operate our local 
schools in our own states in our own way. Virtually all of our 
people are anxious to provide adequate education for their 
children. It seems quite certain, in view of facts already cited, 
that every state would spend any money received from the 
federal government in what it conceived to be the wisest way, 
if the money were given without any restriction except that it be 
spent for education and that due accounting be made. 

In all discussions of state aid by the federal government there 
is shown great fear by many people of federal control of state 
education. No occasion should be given for such fear; for the 
money should certainly be paid to the states “‘for aid to educa- 
tion” with no restrictions. Is this not one country, the United 
States? If so, which state is dishonorable or untrustworthy? 
What state does not want to use every dollar it can get to educate 
its children? The record, as already narrated here, proves con- 
clusively that there are none. 
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Almost every state has recognized the fact that neither wealth 
nor income is evenly distributed among all its counties. Every 
state has recognized that all children have equal rights to an 
education; and so almost every state has given aid out of the 
state treasury to equalize the educational opportunities of its 
children. Even so these opportunities are not equal. ‘The cities, 
rich in income, of their own free will spend much more on educa- 
tion than the less fortunate districts can spend, even with state 
aid. This is as it should be as far as the fortunate states are 
concerned. Let every community strive, according to its ability, 
to lead in education. 

If this principle is so clear within the state, why 1s it less clear 
within the nation? Why should an American child be denied a 
creditable education because his home is in one state or another? 
Of necessity, due to rivers and harbors, due to convenience of 
manufacture, employment, and transportation, due to rich soil 
here and rocky soil there, wealth and large incomes gravitate to 
certain places, and lesser wealth and small incomes gravitate to 
certain other places. Inevitably, where agriculture is the leading 
occupation the per capita income is relatively small. The federal 
government owes equal educational opportunity to the children 
of the poorer states quite as much and for exactly the same 
reasons that any state owes it to her poorer districts. 

What states need federal aid most? Mississippi, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, Louisiana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, and Texas. Are 
these states less honorable than other states? Will they spend 
money that may be given them for education, for anything else 
than education? Will they reduce their present taxes for educa- 
tion? Will they discriminate more between the education of 
white and colored children than other wealthier states dis- 
criminate between races and classes in spending their educa- 
tional funds? No! They should be given the money without 
restriction, but precisely as the states now give money to their 
less able districts, as reimbursement to the respective states for 
their educational programs of the preceding year. 
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How can any central government know how a state can best 
spend its educational money? While we are one country, our 
forty-eight states differ widely in a great number of ways. If 
the United States Office of Education would report promptly— 
not six years after the event—on the progress in each state, on 
what particular advances have been made, on the ranks of the 
states in education, then facts would sufficiently prod each state 
to its best efficiency. Give the people of a state the facts and 
they will see that the proper officers discharge their duties in 
such a manner as best to serve the people. 

In the administration from Washington of funds appropriated 
for vocational education we have an excellent illustration of 
how federal money should not be given to the states. Here 
federal officials, indifferently informed as to educational condi- 
tions in each of the forty-eight states, have determined the 
general character of the program which all states have been 
forced to follow. The plan, in itself, is not a bad plan; but no 
plan can be best suited to the needs of every state. There can 
be little doubt that better vocational programs would now be 
found in the schools of the nation if the respective states had been 
allowed to plan their own without interference or hindrance from 
federal officials. 

Any federal grants to the states for education should be 
handed over as reimbursement for money spent, without restric- 
tion or supervision by outside officials. 


On What Basis, Year by Year, Should Federal Aid Be Distributed? 


In 1937-38 the five least able states, with incomes of $673 to 
$995 per child of school age, were spending from 3.06 per cent 
to 3.83 per cent on public school education and averaged 3.47 
per cent. The next four states, with incomes of from $900 
to $1,200 per child aged 5-17, spent from 2.85 per cent to 
4.98 per cent, averaging 3.63 per cent. The next six states, 
with incomes per child from $1,200 to $1,500, spent 2.61 
per cent to 5.33 per cent and averaged 3.97 per cent. From 
these figures it seems reasonable to expect every state receiving 
federal aid to expend 3.5 per cent of its income on education at 
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the public school level. On this basis the federal government 
should grant as a maximum the difference between 3.5 per cent 
of the state’s income and $70 per child 5-17 years of age. 

Inasmuch as the total federal aid proposed would more than 
double the school expenditures of some states, and since some 
states are in much greater need than others, it would seem 
much wiser to make these grants on a gradually increasing scale 
than to give the entire amount at once. We suggest that the 
states be considered in three groups; those with incomes below 
$1,000 per child; those with incomes $1,000 to $1,560 per child; 
and those with incomes of $1,560 to $2,000 per child. It is sug- 
gested further that one-fifth of the total ultimate grants be given 
to the first group of states the first year; that the second year, the 
first group be given two-fifths and the second group one-fifth of 
their respective grants; that the third year the first group receive 
three-fifths, the second two-fifths, and the third one-fifth of 
their ultimate allotments; and so on until in the seventh year all 
the states would receive the full amounts of their grants. 

Table 18 shows how these grants are computed and their 
total amounts. 

If these grants were made as suggested the annual payments 
would be approximately as follows: 


BGS VERE hts stent he ped eee $28,300,000 
DC CONG: Vals we Mies nuns amen 87,320,000 
A POL VER ra Hey aot eet ues alta 150,500,000 
POQUVERL VERT oos Me aan Nee ant 212,680,000 
PIPE AR toe sic aly ata eke 274,860,000 
SINLDVEADS Corot mews ie eh uniseE 308,720,000 


Seventht vear cme. sophie Meee 310,900,000 


After the seventh year, the federal grant would continue at 
the last amount given, save that it would be modified by the 
changing incomes of the states which should be estimated yearly 
on the basis of a three- or five-year average. If or when a state’s 
average income reaches $2,000 per child, its aid would be cut 
off. Or if other states’ incomes fell below $2,000 per child, on the 
average, they would receive aid as proposed above. 
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TABLE 18 


ProposeD FEDERAL AD TO STATES W1TH INCOMES OF LEss THAN 
$2,000 PER CuILp, 5-17 YEARS OF AGE 


Revenue | Required 
per Child |Federal Aid 


Income | From 3% | to Provide Total 
Children | per Child | per Cent $70 Federal Aid 
State 5-17 B17, of Income | per Child to State 

Mississippi. ...... 615,000 $ 673 $23 .60 $46.40 |$ 28,620,000 
Arkansas... ...... 528 , 600 823 28.80 41.20 21,800,000 
South Carolina...| 564,500 834 29.20 40.80 22,600,000 
WAlahama....:...; 799 ,000 840 29.40 ~ 40.60 32,400,000 
North Carolina. . .|1,028,100 995 34.80 35.20 36,200,000 


$141, 600,000 


BSE IOKY 6 5 505/25 755,700 1,105 38.60 31.40 23,700,000 
New Mexico...... 152,200 1,160 40.50 29.50 4, 500, 000 
Coie, 841,100 1,785 41.40 28.60 24, 300, , 900 
PE GTITICSSOE oa 6 os, 756,100 1,190 41.60 28.40 21 500, 000 
Paoucianas sl... 606 ,000 1.295 45.40 24.60 14, 900 ,000 
North Dakota....| 168,400. 1,300 45.50 24.50 a 100, 000 
Oklahoma....... 508 , 200 1510 45.80 24.2 12, 300, 000 
South Dakota..... 159,400 1395 48 .80 21°20 a 400 000 
West Virginia....} 520,300 1,405 49.20 20.80 10, 800, 000 
Wittinias oo... 692,000 1,415 49.50 20.50 14, 200, 000 
CME sic bale proces, 21 1,602,500 |" ...1,,560 54.60 15.40 D4. 700, 000 
| 


$158, 400,000 58 400,000 


UO a a ee 149,000 1,680 58.70 11-30 1,700,000 
ROBIN ay cek Sige d 20 58 129,100 £155 60.70 9.30 1,200,000 
1583725) Ce a ar 129 , 600 eae 62.20 7.80 1,000, 000 
Webraskanc e402: ». 302,000 1,805 63.20 6.80 2,100,000 
IR ANSAS eo So ss 402,400 L815 63.50 6.50 2,600,000 
cia g bab Le 429 ,900 1,850 64.80 5.20 2,200 , 000 
DABINE Cokes oA ws i 228 , 600 T7985 69.50 .50 100 , 000 


$10,900,000 
$310,900,000 


Federal Aid a Fair Burden to States Paying Largest Taxes 


As is generally known, our federal income taxes, from which 
most federal aid must come, are paid largely by the people of 
about one-third of our states. It is commonly objected by the 
congressmen from these states that they have done enough when 
they have paid for the education of their own children, and that 
they should not be required to aid the people of other states in 
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the support of their schools. With due respect for all such 
officials, their attitude still seems contrary to the best interests 
of their respective states. 

As stated elsewhere (Chapter 4) the net reproductive rate 
gives the percentage of population which will be present in a 
state a generation (thirty years) hence if there is no change in 
the birth rate or death rate and if there is no migration, in or out. 
Table 19 shows the probable loss of population, due to low birth 
rate, of our leading industrial states. 

We cannot, of course, conceive of these busy industrial states 
losing population. They are quite certain to gain instead. How- 
ever, unless there is an upward trend in their birth rates, which 
is highly improbable, they must gain 11,500,000 by zmmigra- 
tion during the next thirty years in order barely to maintain 
their population; and the increase which is certain to occur in 
that time must be in addition to the above figure. During the last 


TABLE 19 


PROBABLE Loss OF POPULATION IN A GENERATION FOR THIRTEEN INDUSTRIAL STATES, 
ReEsuLTING From Low BirtH RATEs 


Percentage} Population 
| Net \Decrease of; Decrease in 30 
Repro- |Population| Years Due to 
| Population duction in 30 Low Birth 
State 1940 Rate 1940! Years Rate 
New Veta ie en | 13,479,000 72 28 | 3,770,000 
Piscine ae | 728972000 82 18 | 1,420,000 
Cialiioiniay Madkiies kot! | 6,907,000 84 16 1,165,000 
INCW 1 ECTSEY veh din a | 4,160,000 a4 29 1,205,000 
Pennsylvania..........| 9,900,000 88 12 1,190,000 
Massachusetts.........) 4,316,000 80 | 20 862,000 
Ohio Mos etl ar ae ONT ae oS ee reese 621,000 
Gannceuenr i aet a 1,709,000 Bete ae 427,000 
Missouri.) Gh in eal, 1, FOAL OOO 90 10 378 , 000 
Maryland é:o.0, lieu. £2 | 1,821,000 88 12 218,000 
Rhodelisland (2406 05s, / 713,000 70 30 214,000 
Indiana gids ake econ pee 3,427 ,000 98 2 68 ,000 
Delaware en eh nt 266,000 | 86 | 14 34,000 
PL OUAL reas ue) ciphatc se 65,286,000 
Loss in population of 13 states in 30 years.................. 11,512,000 


© 8A si. 50:8 9) 2) a“, lo Bers) val Ss eq Mey, ie, teria <n aw Melnes ip 1b.'s) ce) (el 8! ay 6) e) 1) a eel 


Loss per year 384 , 000 
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thirty years, the increase in the population of these states has 
been 21,700,000. 

While we gained many from foreign immigration previous to 
1930, we cannot expect to gain more than thirty-five to forty 
thousand a year during the next thirty years, or, let us say, a 
total of one million. This would leave ten and a half million, 
plus some unknown but large number, who must migrate from 
surplus population states to maintain the population and to 
provide for the prospective growth of the indusirial states. 

Certainly it would be most desirable from every point of 
view if these industrial states raised enough children to maintain 
their populations and educated their own. However, if they 
depend on less well-to-do states for their populations, they ought, 
by every fair standard, to be willing to help educate them. Fur- 
ther it would cost no more than to educate their own children— 
if they had them. 


Congressional Support for Federal Aid to Education 


’ There are thirty-eight states which would profit directly if the 
federal government aided the states as here suggested. 

For twenty-three states federal aid is here recommended. 

In eleven states with a markedly low birth rate, dependence 
must be placed on immigration from surplus population states, 
to maintain and increase the population. It is certainly in the 
self-interest of these states that the immigrants be adequately 
educated in their native states. 

In eleven states there has been a substantial gain in negro 
population through migration from the southern states from 
1920 to 1940. It is highly probable that this migration will 
continue and it is to the interest of these states that these negroes 
be adequately educated in their native states. 

Since several states occur on two of the above lists, after 
eliminating duplicates, thirty-eight states remain which would 
gain by this legislation and should support it from selfish reasons. 
Inasmuch as every state in the Union suffers from lack of ade- 
quate education in any state, all the above states and the ten 
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remaining, which do not directly benefit, should support this 


legislation. 


~The several lists of states referred to above, follow: 


States Grouped as to Need for Aid 


STATES FOR WuicuH Arp Is PROPOSED: 


North Carolina South Carolina 


Alabama Arkansas New Mexico 
Mississippi Tennessee North Dakota 
Texas Louisiana South Dakota 
Georgia Virginia Kansas 
Kentucky Oklahoma Florida 


STATES WitTH MARKEDLY Low BirTH RATES: 


_ New Jersey Rhode Island California 
New York Massachusetts Delaware 
Connecticut Illinois Oregon 


STATES THAT HAVE GAINED LARGE 
NuMBERS OF NEGROES 1920-40: 


New Jersey Michigan California 
New York Missouri Delaware 
Ohio Ilinois Indiana 


StaTEs Not MATERIALLY AFFECTED: 


Colorado Montana Washington 
Iowa Nevada Wisconsin 
Minnesota New Hampshire 


West Virginia 


Nebraska 
Utah 
Idaho 
Arizona 
Maine 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 
Vermont 


CHAPTER 13 


THOSE WHOM WE MUST EDUCATE 


If we who are interested in education are to have any com- 
plete view of our task, we must think of the people of our nation 
as a whole; and at the same time we must separate them into a 
number of distinct groups or categories, each of which will 
include people who are similar in some particular respect. 

Let us attempt to classify these millions into categories of some 
educational significance. It is well to note at the beginning 
that three of the most important qualities of a man in determin- 
ing his relation and value to society are not easily measured: 
physical and mental health, character, and personality. We 
are forced to pass these most important qualities; but there are 
four other highly important basic comparisons that we can use: 
intelligence, education, occupation, and income. 


Classification on Basis of Intelligence 


During the past fifty years much has been discovered about 
man’s intelligence. We are all conscious that some people’s 
minds work more quickly and accurately while others act more 
slowly than our own. Psychologists agree quite generally that 
our people can be classified on the basis of their intelligence 
about as shown in Table 20. | 

From the viewpoint of education, these various levels of native 
capacity or intelligence are very important. 

We find that practically all of the 99 per cent above the feeble 
minded can learn to read, can express themselves at least im- 
perfectly in writing, and can master at least a little arithmetic. 
In other words, practically all these can do the work required 
in the first four years of the elementary school. Nearly all, cer- 
tainly the upper 95 per cent, can apparently complete eight 
grades with profit. 
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If our high schools would make available two years of work, 
largely vocational, to all pupils who come to them, perhaps 20 
per cent could complete such courses who could not otherwise 
succeed at the secondary level; and an additional 70 per cent 
could graduate from a properly balanced four-year curriculum, 
many with vocational training. 

Again, if junior colleges with both vocational and college 
preparatory courses were widely available and accessible with- 
out cost, judging by the experience in California, 35 per cent 


TABLE 20 
DisTRIBUTION OF PEOPLE OF THE UNrTeD STATES ON THE Basis OF INTELLIGENCE 


Number Percentage 
Level of Intelligence Included in Group of Total Number | 
Genius and near genius.......... 350,000 0.25 
NOCv SUDETION. sh a. iret it eta as 9,100,000 6.75 
DUDS PEOr ee ue yt sain em woke ute eriane 17,550,000 13.00 
Normal or average. 22). ines. 81,000,000 | 60.00 
DU ie ra ey caida ees oe ie ee 17,550,000 13.00 
bdocn aie 1s) ULM cheek SER PIN Wei cid eeed Ar 8,100,000 | 6.00 


Feeble minded * 5 ven. ens oe - 1,350,000 | 1.00 


i. 570,695 persons were in institutions for mental defectives on January 1, 1940. 
These included both feeble minded and insane. 


could complete one or two years of such courses with profit; 
and perhaps 13 per cent could eventually graduate from four- 
year college courses. 

Reversing the direction of our thought, the great majority of 
brilliant college students come from the upper one-third of the 
“very superior’ and the “genius or near genius” groups, and 
are among the most able 2 per cent of our population. _ 

The top 10 per cent, including the upper one-third of the 
“superior” group and above, produces the great majority of our 
most influential thinkers and leaders. 

The youth in the top 20 per cent, including the ‘‘superior” 
and above, are all good college material so far as ability is con- 
cerned. 

‘The “superior”? and the upper quarter of the ‘normal’ group 
largely include persons who are able to follow occupations 
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demanding careful training, “book learning” and specialized 
skills, such as are required by assistants in the professions, and 
people in middle class business positions and highly skilled 
trades. 

Skilled and semi-skilled workers are largely included in the 
“normal” and ‘dull’ groups; unskilled labor largely in the 
“dull” and ‘‘borderline’’ groups. 

It is important to emphasize here that the value of native 
intelligence is greatly modified by the personality and the sense 
of responsibility of the individual. Those of good personality 
and a deep sense of responsibility to use their talents in the most 
useful ways can accomplish a great deal with mediocre or even 
inferior native intelligence. Without this sense of responsibility 
leading to serious effort and hard work, those with the highest 
intelligence accomplish but little. 

Beyond question, one of the greatest responsibilities of parents 
toward their children, and of our schools toward the nation’s 
youth, is to develop in them a high sense of duty and respon- 
sibility. 

Classification by Education 


The United States has had from early times the most demo- 
cratic system of education of any country. During the past 
seventy years it has been greatly extended as a free service to 
the people. College education has expanded; and while some 
charges for tuition have been generally made, it has been easily 
available to a large majority of the young people who were 
eager for it. 

To what extent have our people taken advantage of their 
educational opportunities? Table 21 gives the distribution of 
our adult population as to formal education. 

At the right in Table 21 is placed what seems to be the reason- 
able objectives or goals, which might, with proper effort, be 
reached by the end of the century. It assumes a great expansion 
of junior colleges, perhaps on the California plan; a great expan- 
sion of vocational training in our high schools; and thorough- 
going vocational guidance from the seventh grade up. If these 
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assumptions are too optimistic, the attainment of the aDOve 
objectives will be further postponed. ; 

Without question the development of our civilization is 
steadily demanding better educated people. The right kind of 
education, suited to the ability and talents of each person, is 
the best guarantee we have for continued social progress, steady 
eyes and rising living standards in the future. 


TABLE 21 


DistrrButIoN OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED Snayes TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OR MogE 
oF AGE ON Basis OF EDUCATION: CENSUS OF 1940 


a 


Reasonable 
oi Percentage 
Number Percentage Goal or 
Included ~ Included Objective for 
Educational Level in Group in Group 2000 a.p. 
College graduates’)... cq axee 3,361,678 4.54 13 
Too years Colleges cc bi se as 4,035,119 5.43 22 
High school graduates......,. 10,469,840 14.20 30 
1-3 years high school.....:... the thd gous 14.98 14 
7th or 8th grade completed....| 25,789,695 34.64 10 
5th or 6th grade completed.... 8,472,789 11.42 6 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th completed. Teall ou 9.82 4 
No grade completed.......... ay Tf Sogat5 3.76 1 
INO EODGEESH S hksta Mc k Rutr aca a 936,068 1.26) laine 
74,253,155 100.00 100 


Classification on Basis of Occupation 


A clear understanding of the occupations of our people must 
be grasped before the best education for them can be planned. 
Table 22 is taken from the 1940 Census. 

As one surveys Table 22 he must be impressed with the fact 
that only a portion of the first four groups will be materially 
aided economically by a four-year college course of the tradi- 
tional type—which, of course, is not to say that they would not 
be aided otherwise. One is also impressed with the great num- 
bers in all groups who would be benefited materially by voca- 
tional training in the mechanical arts, agriculture, business, 
secretarial work, and other occupational fields on the junior 
college or high school level. Even domestic service workers 
would apparently profit by occupational training at the proper 
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levels. We have almost completely overlooked the value of 
vocational preparation for great numbers of our people; and 
we have overlooked, too, the great desirability of vocational 
guidance from about the seventh grade on. Properly given, it 
would keep many now in college out; and it would satisfy very 
many with practical fields of work who would otherwise be 
inclined toward professional occupations. More important still, 
TABLE 22 | 


EmpLoyveD Workers, By Major OccuPATIONAL GROUPS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
ee CENnsus oF 1940 


Number 
Included Percentage 
- Occupational Group in Group of total 
RURPMAUTIMAUWOLKOES! 90 0 iS) bd ale Ga ce es 2,881,592 6.4 
pemi-professional workers. .........0.6.susee0: 463,456 1.0 
Proprietors, managers, officials (except farm)... 3,749,287 8.3 
Farmers and farm managers.................. 5,143,614 11.4 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers........... 7,517,630 16.6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers...... VADs ip 9. 12 
Operatives and kindred workers. . ..........%.%; By252uere 18.3 
Pramas SELVICE WOLKETS 6.26. Fes a ten ee elk bs 2; 4117314 4.7. 
Service workers, except domestic,...i.5....... — 3,458,334 Cars 
Farm laborers, (wage workers) and farm foremen 1,924,890 4.3 
Farm laborers, unpaid family workers......... 1,165,120 220 
RPGC MLOT TOL VEDOTLER. «6 0) ss6 sv cig tc cis vy ae 378,719 8 
45,166,083 100.0 


it is now the general opinion among those who have studied the 
matter that not much more than half of those capable of doing 
work of college grade enter college. Proper guidance and junior 
colleges with free tuition, widely distributed, would largely 
correct this. 

Classification by Income 


While this is perhaps a less significant classification than the 
three already given because much income results from inherited 
wealth, because many “‘family”’ incomes listed are the combined 
incomes of several persons, and because income is not really a 
fair basis for estimating the worth of a person to society, it still 
has value. In particular, it reveals how great a number of 
families live on small incomes and how valuable any education 
must be to them if it will increase their productive capacity. 
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Also, the fact that only 5 to 6 per cent of our families have 
incomes in excess of $5,000 shows how few parents are able with- 
out hardship to pay for an adequate education for their children 
if education is not free. | 

The Brookings Institution published estimates of income dis- 
tribution for 1929 in America’s Capacity to Consume. The federal 
government has published two recent estimates of income dis- 
tribution. The first, for the year 1935-36 when the national 
income was sixty billion dollars, is found in Consumer Incomes in 
the United States, a publication of the National Resources Com- 
mittee. The second, for the year 1941-42 when the national 
icome was one hundred and five billion dollars, is found in 
Civilian Spending and Saving, 1941-42, a publication of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

From Table 23 we can form an idea of how few people are 
in any sense rich. Most men’s wants so far outstrip their resources 
that only a few are to be regarded as at all wealthy. However, 
since anyone receiving $6,000 in 1929, $3,400 in 1935-36, or 
$6,600 in 1942 would in those years rank among the 5 per cent 
having the highest incomes in the nation, he could be classed as 
fairly rich, as compared with the other 95 per cent. It is cer- 
tainly impressive to note how many received less than $1,500 
a year. 

In 1929, 49 per cent, or 17,800,000 families, received only 
$1,500 or less. 

In 1935-36, 68 per cent, or 27,090,000 families, received 
only $1,500 or less. 

In 1942, 40 per cent, or 16,740,000 families, received only 
$1,500 or less. 

Certainly, if vocational training can increase the carning 
power of our youth, much more of it is needed; and there can 
be little doubt that it can and does accomplish this result. 


Conslustons From Survey 


1. While in each of the above classifications the highest 5 per 
cent or 10 per cent are definitely in a preferred group, the 5 per 
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cent or 10 per cent highest in each of the four groups are by no 
means identical one with another. There is, however, a large 
percentage who are most brilliant, best educated, and receive 
the highest incomes. 

2. The number of potentially brilliant thinkers is small, and 
every effort should be made to give them the best possible educa- 
tion to develop their individual aptitudes and capacities. ; 

3. While the present need for thorough courses in arts and 
sciences clearly is greater than ever before and calls for our con- 
tinued, earnest effort, our high school and junior college courses 
should be greatly extended to provide vocational courses suit- 
able to less able youth. 

4. While there has been a tremendous advance in the educa- 
tion of our people during the past seventy-five years, and while 
a further great advance during the next fifty years may be reason- 
ably expected, a great deal still remains to be done to make suit- 
able education available to all at the high school and junior 
college levels. 

5. The great majority of workers will profit much from suit- 
able vocational training together with properly supporting 
courses at the high school and junior college levels. 

6. ‘The great mass of Americans would be shut off from educa- 
tion if they were required to pay individually what it really 
costs. ‘The great secret of American progress and prosperity is 
free education. This free education should be extended to higher 
levels. 

7. Vocational guidance, beginning in the seventh grade, 
could contribute enormously—far beyond its cost—to the useful- 
ness and happiness of our people. 


CHAPTER 14 


THE EDUCATION OF OUR THINKERS 


Our important thinkers fall into two classes, though many 
individuals belong to both. They are the leaders and the creative 
thinkers. ‘(hese two groups constitute but a small fraction of our 
population; yet virtually all of the nation’s progress depends 
upon them. Beyond question, they are our most valuable citizens. 

The leaders in all walks of life—those who occupy positions of 
leadership in government, business, industry, education, and 
all other fields—should be creative thinkers, as indeed very many 
of them are. Unfortunately many men occupying positions of 
leadership, from United States Senators and corporation officials © 
down, lack the necessary creative ability and are therefore not 
properly qualified to fill the posts they occupy. 

Creative thinking is planning. It includes all thinking which 
seeks to find or devise better—or the best—ways of accomplish- 
ing desired ends or purposes. ‘Creative thinkers’? are more 
numerous and more widely distributed than “‘leaders.’”? Creative 
thinkers include artists, sculptors, poets, musical composers, 
and creative writers; but these are a very small percentage of 
the group. In every occupation there are thousands, or even 
hundreds of thousands, who constantly endeavor to find better 
ways of doing their work or of achieving their larger purposes in 
life. All of these are creative thinkers in a true sense. ‘They are 
the ones who do things better than others, who discover new and 
better ways of accomplishing all sorts of ends. All change is due 
to their thinking, all advances in technology, engineering, and 
business—all progress of the human race. 

Perhaps we have five million ‘‘creative thinkers’? and two and 
one-half million ‘‘leaders.”” Most of the latter are included in 
the five million creative thinkers. Probably we can say with fair 
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reasonableness that of leaders and creative thinkers we have in 
the United States between five and six million. It is upon these 
men that the present and future greatness of our nation depends. 


Who Are the Nation’s Leaders? 


Among our most important citizens are those who hold posi- 
tions of trust, authority, and responsibility, who are our leaders 
in every field, and who shape the immediate environment in 
which we move and have our being. 

It is true that these ‘“‘leaders”’ are of all grades, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States down to the shop foreman, and from 
those who exert wide, powerful influence down to those whose 
influence, aside from the authority with which they are invested, 
is very slight indeed. However, it is possible to limit roughly 
those considered to the ones who seem most important. 

In the census we find two groups of people that must include 
nearly all significant ‘‘leaders’’: 


ETORCSSIONIGL WOIKETS. 2. ov a es 2,881,592 

Proprietors, managers, and 
Povernmient officials... 2... ..3,749,287 
6,630,879 


If we analyze these groups further, estimating the numbers of 
those between thirty and sixty-five years of age who are really 
significant for their usefulness as leaders within their respective 
groups, we obtain Table 24. 

‘We may say roughly that we have 6,600,000 professional 
workers, proprietors, managers, and officials. Of these, prob- 
ably 1,325,000 are between thirty and sixty-five years of age and 
are working in their respective fields at a fairly high level as 
leaders. Of these latter probably 10 per cent, or 132,000, are 
rather well known and have considerable influence. Probably 
1 per cent, or 13,000, are more widely or even nationally known, 
and are of very great worth to the nation. The quality of these 
thirteen thousand highest leaders, as men and women, is of 
tremendous importance. If, along with great knowledge and 
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judgment, they have high integrity, high courage, a generous 
and unselfish outlook on life, and a high sense of responsibility 
to God and to their fellow men, they will bless this. nation 
with noble leadership. 

While we regard our total figures in the above table as 
roughly correct, the distribution is evidently less reliable. ‘The 
numbers alloted to teachers and trained nurses as nationally 
known. are too high and those allotted to college presidents and 
professors and to actors and actresses and some others are evi- 
dently too low. It is also quite certain that considerably more 
than 7,500 managers and government officials are men of he 
responsibility in our society. 


Creative Thinkers 


In our present state of civilization, there is no one group to 
whom we in the United States owe a larger debt than to the 
creative thinkers. As has been stated, they are the people who 
devise new and better ways of doing the world’s work and satis- 
fying human needs, who invent new machines, who push forward 
the frontiers of knowledge, who find useful applications of newly 
discovered knowledge. 

At a rough estimate our nation has four or five million of 
these human benefactors. Little by little, they are liberating us 
from the bondage of heavy labor, giving us song and art and 
sculpture, and directing the production of the countless things 
that make our lives happier and more satisfying. 

Our custom is to think with admiration of our greatest 
creative thinkers—and stop there. Yes! Franklin, Jefferson, 
Bell, Edison, Ford, Emerson, and many others have stood out 
in our nation during its 170 years as really great creative thinkers. 
They have been our guiding spirits as the nation has risen from 
its unpromising beginning to world greatness. Yet today we must 
have upwards of five million men and women who are con- 
tributing to the forward movement of civilization through cre- 
ative thought. 

Capable farmers everywhere are endeavour to improve their 
production programs and studying market trends in an effort 
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to determine how they can better meet the demands of con- 
sumers, and also, of course, secure larger incomes. In every 
factory in the land, we have two kinds of workers; that is, mana- 
gerial officials and wage-earners. Those in the latter group are 
routine workers. In general, they do what is asked of them, 
following instructions more or less blindly. Those in the mana- 
gerial group are constantly seeking better ways of producing 
their goods and services. These latter are in general the creative 
thinkers, though there are many at the lower levels who are 
plainly capable of doing the same kind of pe and who will 
eventually rise into the higher stratum. 

All of those at or near the top of any given organization shodla 
be in the group of creative thinkers, though many are not. 
When management is most creative-minded, it is usually most 
attentive to creative ideas down the line of workers, clear 
to the end. Where management is uninterested in better ways 
of doing things, creative ideas among the lower ranks are ignored. 
The old methods which have been successful in the past are 
regarded by them as good enough—-so there is no progress. 

Similar groups of creative and noncreative thinkers are found 
in every field, whether it be theology, law, medicine, teaching, 
merchandising, engineering, art, or any other. The creative 
minds dominate all, and all others merely follow their sugges- 
tions, recommendations, or instructions. In general, human 
undertakings succeed or fail according to the creative power of 
those engaged in them; and, within limits, every man succeeds 
or fails in his life undertakings according to the creative power 
which he possesses. 

Every man in a position of leadership who does the creative 
thinking necessary to maintain an industry or a business in an 
active, growing life over the years, who creates employment for 
his fellow men and develops them according to their ability, 
is a most valuable citizen, quite comparable with the learned 
man in the research laboratory, trying to break through into 
unknown realms of knowledge. This is true because employ- 
ment is, for the great mass of mankind, necessary to life; and it 
has its origin in the minds of our creative thinkers—and there only. 
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The Demand for Leaders and Creative Thinkers 
Is Steadily Increasing 


In 1776 our country was largely agricultural, our people were 
largely self-sufficient; all were very individualistic. As time has 
passed, scarcely more than 15 per cent of our workers are 
required to maintain agriculture at a level where our people 
are well fed. Industry has grown enormously, as has all merchan- 
dising. Our lives have become infinitely more interdependent. 
While we still think individualistically, we cannot live that way. 

With this change in the fabric of our life the demand for com- 
petent and dependable leaders and creative thinkers has in- 
creased. Probably in the past fifty years it has increased tenfold. 
It is doubtful if over 13,000 men carried as large a load of 
responsibility in 1896 as 130,000 carry today. Consider a few 
facts. 

In 1890 we certainly spent less than one million dollars a year 
for business and industrial research, if indeed we spent any- 
where near that much. In 1940, before the war, we spent three 
hundred million dollars a year. In 1890 business and industry 
looked much askance at college graduates; they distinctly did 
not want them. Today they eagerly absorb a very large per- 
centage of all college graduates. In 1890 no business or corpora- 
tion was as large or as complicated as the smallest of our 100 
largest corporations of today. 

In 1890 we employed 18,000 college and university professors; 
in 1940 we employed 123,000, seven times as many. In 1890 
we graduated 70 with the master’s degree and 164 with the 
doctorate; in 1940 we graduated about 25,000 with the master’s 
degree and 3,500 with the doctorate. In 1890 real research was 
practically unknown in American medical schools. Today it is © 
a major objective of every medical school. In 1890 very little 
money was spent on research by our American universities. In 
1940 more than fifty million dollars was so expended. In 
engineering fields in 1890, technical development was slight. 
In 1940, ninety thousand were enrolled in engineering schools, 
and research abounded on all sides. | 
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Certainly the demand for leaders and for creative thinkers has 
increased greatly in the past fifty years. A tenfold increase seems 
to be a modest estimate. 

Today everyone is dependent on numerous mechanical devices. 
More are being invented and many improved—which requires 
creative thinking. All our human relations are growing more 
complex. More and more, they are limiting the freedom of the 
individual. We now have the social sciences rising into major 
importance: history, political science, economics, sociology, edu- 
cation, psychology. These subjects fifty years ago were, in a 
true sense, of academic interest only. Today each of them is of 
crucial daily importance. All fields of research have multiplied 
by division. Fifty years ago only ten or fifteen fields of knowledge 
were of great importance. ‘Today sixty to seventy fields hold 
equally high ranks in our national research program. 

The demand for leaders and creative thinkers is steadily and 
rapidly increasing. It seems extremely probable that fifty years 
hence, in the year 2000, one’s life will be still more dependent on 
creative thinkers, on able, educated, experienced leaders in 
every field, and that the demand will be for from two to five 
times as many as at present. Have we the material from which 
to develop from 260,000 to 650,000 creative thinkers and leaders 
of ability equal to our ablest and best 130,000 of today? 


Knowledge Is a Requisite for Creative Thinking 


At all levels a certain amount of knowledge is necessary for 
creative thinking. At the lowest level, for example, with a man 
operating an automatic machine, the requisite knowledge is 
simple and slight. In order to develop any improvement in 
feeding the machine, operating it, or handling its output, he 
only needs to understand the one machine and its operation. 
Hundreds of thousands of situations are like this; improvements 
are possible, and very slight knowledge is necessary. 

As one progresses to a higher level more knowledge is neces- 
sary. The manager of a small store, or of a department of a 
large store, in order to increase sales must know much about the 
needs and preferences of his customers. He must know the rela- 
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tive advantages and disadvantages of different brands,- their 
costs, competitive prices in other stores. He must know how to 
display his goods most effectively, to whom to extend credit and 
many other things. With this all in his head, he can do useful 
creative thinking as to ways and means of increasing the volume 
of his business—and the consequent profits and employment. 

Without attempting to go through all the successive steps, we 
certainly can say that our leading creative thinkers in any field 
must possess a really enormous amount of knowledge. Such a 
person must have a thorough grasp of material; and he must 
also possess skill in both creative thinking and judgment think- 
ing—the latter being indispensable in the evaluation of his own 
creative ideas. 

To illustrate the above, consider the effective manager or 
president of one of our very large industrial organizations. His 
knowledge of processes, patents, costs, competitors, markets, 
finance, personnel, and various other factors must be great. 
Even assuming that he has able vice-presidents in every field, the 
decisions are his and he cannot make them wisely without very 
wide, accurate, and up-to-date knowledge. Also while he may 
be able to refer to much material readily, he must carry very 
much of it in his memory. On the basis of this knowledge, more- 
over, his mind must be fertile in devising new and better ways 
of accomplishing desired ends, and he must exercise sound judg- 
ment in the selection of the best. 

Again, consider one of our great creative chemists. His field 
is so extensive that it is almost essential that he has the formal 
education requisite for the doctor’s degree, to give him merely 
his preliminary mental background for thought. It is quite safe 
to assert that all our leading creative chemists under sixty years 
of age have the Ph.D. degree. On the foundation of the knowl- 
edge thus laid, he adds more and more in his special area of 
interest and gradually increases his creative output. 

Consider once more a great musical composer. He must be 
familiar with compositions of many kinds by many men of many 
nations, in order to judge his own compositions accurately before 
releasing them to. the music lovers of the world. 
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Finally in all the areas of research, we must expect almost all 
creative thinkers to come up through the graduate school of 
one or another of our great universities and to qualify for the 
doctorate. This course does not make one a creative thinker. 
Instead, he largely brings that qualification to the university. 
There he accumulates the knowledge that he must command, 
and he learns the research technique of his particular field. 
Gradually, thereafter, he develops and increases his distinguished 
ability. ‘Three thousand five hundred Ph.D. degrees were granted 
in fifty to sixty fields annually before the war; and of these 
probably 5 per cent to 10 per cent or at most 350 each year, 
ultimately will become eminent creative thinkers. 


Developing Thinkers 


Granting that “‘leaders” and ‘‘creative thinkers” at all levels 
are our most useful citizens and that each year there is an in- 
creasing demand for them; granting that truly great leaders and 
great creative thinkers are of surpassing value, essential to great 
progress, and worth literally millions of dollars each to the 
nation, are wé doing our best to develop them? Emphatically, no! 

In our “democratic”? educational system, we treat all much 
alike. The greatest leaders and thinkers rise only by their own 
power and ability—and this apparently in spite of the hindrances 
placed in their pathways by our schools and colleges. 

We have long held a confused idea of “‘democracy.”’ It does 
not mean that all men are equal in ability. It does not mean that 
identical schooling must be open to all. It does mean that oppor- 
tunity to reach the highest posts should be provided for all, 
regardless of wealth or poverty, or of high or humble birth. It 
means that every promise of ability is entitled to recognition and 
encouragement. It means that each youth should have the 
education that is best fitted to his needs and capacity. 

As long as our need for leaders and creative thinkers was not 
great we could depend on a sufficient number naturally develop- 
ing. As our demand increases, as it has increased and as it 
shows every indication of continuing to increase, the most 
promising youth must be more carefully cherished and developed. 


# 
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At present many able children fail to receive advanced educa- 
tion because of poverty. Many others are not developed because 
their high ability enables them to make high marks on regular 
school work without effort and they drift into mediocrity, lacking 
the challenge to rise to high excellence. 

Certainly our most valued leaders and thinkers, those men 
filling positions of trust, responsibility, and leadership most 
ably, come largely from the upper part of our psychologists’ 
curve of intelligence. We do not in general get our leaders from 
those toward the bottom of the curve. They also generally 
develop from children who are superior in their school work, who 
combine ability with a sense of duty. Those who possess qualities 
of genuine leadership or who promise to be creative thinkers 
constitute a relatively small fraction of our people. When one 
is searching for a man to fill any important post he quickly 
learns that the supply is very small. Whether we are approach- 
ing the limit of able men or not, we certainly should give more 
attention to developing such men. 

For any important post we require a man of sufficient intel- 
lectual ability, sound in health, vigorous, a worker not handi- 
capped by laziness, a man of agreeable personality with whom it 
is easy to work, and a man of the highest integrity. 

If we consider maintaining the ranks of 130,000 important 
leaders and creative thinkers of high ability, assuming that these 
men are between thirty and sixty-five years of age, we will 
require about 4,000 young men a year to maintain the ranks 
reduced by death and retirement. This would mean on the aver- 
age one in three hundred boys in the sixth grade. 

If the high importance of properly developing this group were 
fully realized in a state, it would be relatively simple to identify 
the most promising children, basing conclusions on intelligence 
tests, grades, teachers’ judgment, and on all other evidence 
available. 

How to deal with these children, to give them the very best 
instruction and stimulate them to high endeavor without making 
them conceited and egotistical, is a problem. One possible way 
would be to establish publicly maintained boarding schools, 
each accommodating 200 to 250 children, and moving all 
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selected children to these schools. ‘This would be expensive, but 
the expense would be more than justified if the schools were 
ably conducted. 

If these able children were identified and followed from a 

. central office, it would mean much. A reserve list should be 
maintained, from which would come the next most promising 
students to replace any who failed to maintain high distinction. 

However much or little might be done for them between the 
seventh and twelfth grade, every one of the students who main- 
tained his promise should go to college, with careful, discriminat- 
ing recommendations, and he should be followed through college. 
In one thousand students so selected, one hundred would prove 
exceptionally able and would rise ultimately to high responsi- 
bility. | 

The objection will be raised to all this that it is not democratic. 
It is just as fair to say that teaching Braille to the blind, sending 
lawless boys to a reformatory, providing vocational courses for 
some and academic courses for others, is not democratic. ‘To be 
democratic is to open all opportunities to everyone according to 
his inborn capacities, irrespective of color, race, or religion. It is 
not to allow each child, or his parents, to determine which course 
he will take, nor even to require all to take the same course. ‘The 
educational system determines who is eligible to study Braille, 
who should go to the reformatory, who should have the highest 
advantages. So long as these decisions are made purely on the 
basis of fact and the qualifications of the child, and so long as 
they are not influenced by politics, money, power, or position, 
such procedures are democratic. . 

Whether Russia or England, China or France, Brazil or 
Japan will develop the most capable thinkers we do not know. It 
is for the United States to make her own plans and to remember 
that her own future depends on the number and the ability of 
her thinkers. 


The Failure of Our Colleges 


There is perhaps an implication in the foregoing that if all 
our young ‘‘thinkers” went to college they would receive there 
the training they should have. This may be true in certain 
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instances, but it is far from the truth in general. Unfortunately, 
our colleges, largely constrained to serve the average student, 
fall far short of giving the abler men and women the training 
their ability indicates. | 

There are three vitally important functions of a college: 

-1. To develop worthy motives, ideals, and ambitions. To 
inspire the student to develop his abilities to their highest, and 
to serve nobly and unselfishly. 

2. To furnish the minds with useful knowledge. To give them 
the material for thought in active life. 

3. To teach students how to think—how to use their minds; 
that is, to give them extensive practice in the use of the knowledge 
they acquire. 

The average college concentrates on number 2 above, largely 
ignoring 1 and 3. 

_ Education is the process of adjusting our lives to the truth. ‘To do 
this, the young must first be led to the right attitude toward 
truth. They must then learn the truth in the various fields, 
which is to say they must acquire knowledge. Finally they must 
develop the ability to apply the truth to-the problems of life. 
In most college teaching we assume that the student has the right 
attitude; we lay great stress on knowledge; we largely assume 
that if he has the requisite knowledge, or knows where to get it, 
he: will be able to apply it intelligently to the problems he en- 
counters. 7 

[t is true that here and there we find teachers who give their 
students a great impulse toward noble motives and high en- 
deavor; teachers who vitally inspire their students with the worth- 
whileness of life and the possibility of doing large things in 
their lives. Also here and there we find teachers who take time 
to insure the ability to use the uma acquired skillfully and 
correctly. 

In certain Aaa there is an emphasis on thinking, on 
creative thought, on applying knowledge—the truth—to prob- 
lems of life. We find this in medicine and veterinary medi- 
cine; in journalism; in certain engineering courses; in certain 
courses in home ¢ economics. 
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Unfortunately, the large majority of college teachers concen- 
trate so earnestly on covering a wide array of facts that nearly 
all else is overlooked. Certainly as knowledge expands, one must 
be appalled by the ignorance of students in any field. But 
simply to bombard them with facts does not increase their store 
of permanent knowledge, much less educate them. 

What is needed is a new emphasis on good teaching, undis- 
turbed by high regard for research. 

From 1880 to 1945 research has grown from a very small 
enterprise to a matter of vast importance. The universities, 
greatly in need of large resources, have perhaps been justified, 
at least to a large degree, in magnifying research at the expense 
of good teaching. The time when this can be justified has been 
ended by the recent war. Research has been recognized by the 
high and the lowly, by the learned and ignorant, by business 
and industry and government, as a necessary and powerful 
agency which must be generously maintained in all fields for 
the general good. ‘There is every reason to believe that from now 
on research can be financed for itself and research workers can 
be employed and paid for research. 7 

If the necessity is passed for subsidizing research men fanten 
teaching appointments, is it not time to concentrate on selecting 
college teachers for their teaching ability? Personality, enthusi- 
asm for-their subject, and sheer skill in instruction should be the 
factors that weigh, rather than research interest. We do not 
mean to belittle research or deny these teachers the right to 
carry on research, but we do mean that they should not be made 
teachers of college students because of research ability or promise, 
but only because of pronounced ability to teach and to inspire 
youth for love of truth and to high endeavor. 

Until the viewpoint of college administraters, of department 
heads, deans, and presidents, is largely changed to place a high 
value on good teaching, we cannot expect the changes suggested. 
While promotion and advancement in pay goes almost wholly 
to reward research, good teaching must continue to languish— 
and good teachers to be treated as inferior members of college 
and university faculties. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Inasmuch as the birth rate has, in general, declined most 
where education is most extensively developed, it appears that 
the blame for this decline may lie largely on education. In part 
this is doubtless true, and likewise good. Due to research and 
education, child mortality has been greatly reduced. Where a 
hundred years ago hardly one-third of the children born lived, 
or lived to maturity, today the loss of children through early 
death is very small. 

However, when we consider that eighteen of our states con- 
taining seventy-three million of our people were failing to main- 
tain their population in 1940 (see page 56), we recognize that 
something is wrong with the country; and we are obliged to — 
accept the blame in part as due to faulty education. 

Let us consider the influence of education on women during 
the past century. 

The education of men has always been largely or chiefly 
designed to fit them for their technical, professional, or business 
life. It went without saying that all men were obliged to earn 
the family living. The learned professions called for a back- 
ground of culture, or “‘liberal education,” and such was provided; 
but it was always definitely training for work in the professions 
or. in managerial or government positions. 

In recent years, specific technical training has greatly ex- 
panded. Some courses, such as engineering and commerce, 
usually run parallel with courses in arts and science; others, as 
theology, medicine, and law, usually follow two, three, or four 
years in the arts and sciences. In each case the course is de- 
signed to give the necessary social and cultural background, and 
the technical knowledge and skill required to enable the man 
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to live and work among technical, professional, and managerial 
men. 


Since 1850, and very generally since 1900, education has 
been opened fully to women. Today in the United States, 
nearly as many women as men reach all levels of education 
beyond the eighth grade. However the pattern of education 
remains largely that designed for men. Only as courses in home 
economics, nursing, and a few other subjects have developed has 
there been any marked differentiation of special education for 
women. Even in home economics in its college developments 
the vocational aspects have been largely stressed. 


For many years women were keen to demonstrate that their 
intellectual ability is equal to that of men. They desired to 
prove, as they have, that they could take the courses men took 
and do as well as men in them. This absorbed women’s attention 
for many years, and they gave small attention to obtaining 
education peculiarly suited to their own needs. 

As education for women has broadened a new field of oppor- 
tunity has been created for women—productive employment 
(Table 25). In many ways this is a desirable thing. But it has 
operated definitely to reduce women’s interest in children and 
their upbringing by opening other attractive occupational out- 
lets. ; 

Even with this enlarged opportunity for gainful employment 
of women, the percentage of women so employed has not greatly 
increased. 


While the employment of 12,845,000 women cannot but 
reduce the birth rate, this is only two and a half million more 
than would have been employed under the 20.4 per cent in 1900. 
While the employment of women does almost certainly reduce 
the birth rate, it probably has less effect than other factors that 
are operating. 

While opportunities for gainful employment tended to attract 
women and to push the thought of children into the back- 
ground, two other factors also operated to lessen the importance 
of children. With our present small families—a great percentage 
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with only one or two children—a large proportion of women 
have grown to maturity with no association with a younger 
brother or sister, and so have failed to learn how interesting 
young children are. Further, today less and less is said publicly 
to glorify and emphasize motherhood, and to magnify the im- 
portance of the careful rearing of children to the end that they 
will become honest and dependable, industrious and considerate 
of others. } 
Where three or four or more children are reared, their care 
becomes an absorbing business. Where only one child is in the 


TABLE 25 
EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN IN GAINFUL Pursuits, 1900-40 
Women 14 Years Women in 
Year or More of Age Labor Force Percentage 
POA ee eailen dante S 50,549,176 12,845,259 25.4 
ME BUY ahead se tia pate tack 44,013,048 10,679,048 24.3 
VOLO are tee yss 36,190,483 8,429,707 23.3 
POU sacra 30,959,473 7,788,826 pA ae | 
POCO oie Lee 25,024,415 5,114,461 20.4 


family, it remains largely a plaything to be pushed aside or 
pampered rather than to be carefully trained to develop into a 
man or woman who will one day be of large service. 

There is no reflection meant here on the thousands of tender 
mothers giving their best strength to rearing one child. We are 
only remarking that proper child rearing for women as a whole 
has been crowded down into a much less significant place than 
it once held. 

The important matter here to consider is that all of this is 
largely chargeable to the schools and colleges, and that they 
have not viewed this problem in as broad a way as it certainly 
deserves. 

Just as earning the necessary income to support a family must 
always remain the chief and fundamental duty of a man, so 
bearing and properly rearing an adequate family must remain 
the chief and fundamental duty of a woman. 

The terrible losses of children before and after birth, formerly 
common, no longer occur. An average of two and one-half 
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children per family are sufficient and necessary to maintain our 
population (See W. S. Thompson, Plenty of People, p. 130). At 
present seven-twelfths of our population are living in states which 
produce less than an average of two and one-half children per 
family, and therefore do not produce sufficient children to main- 
tain their populations. Millions of women feel no responsibility 
to discharge their chief duty. Our American nation is in a fair 
way to be destroyed by indifferent women. 

Among the rich and socially prominent, children are very 
often absent. While this may be of little or no significance in 
itself, it apparently sets a pattern which it seems right for many 
other women to copy. Its influence is definitely bad. In Eng- 
land, where the land and title are often entailed and at stake, 
the women of the most prominent families are most eager to 
have children and few families fail of issue. There the example 
of the socially elect has always been strongly for children and its 
influence has been marked. 


Responsibility of the Schools 


Very definitely this important matter demands the serious 
attention of high schools and colleges. They have encouraged 
the education which is resulting in a serious decline in the birth 
rate where education is most widespread. As the schools and 
colleges have bent every effort to send men able and equipped 
to earn a living for their families, so they must put forth strong 
efforts to produce girls and women equipped and determined to 
rear families. 

Women are more sensitive than men to the call of duty and 
responsibility. But if they have heard nothing from any source 
relative to the great importance of bearing and properly rearing 
children, they cannot be blamed for ignoring this duty. 

The teaching of home economics has spread widely during 
recent years but still in many high schools, particularly in the 
small high schools, it is not taught. Increasing numbers of 
colleges offer home economics, but almost uniformly as an 
elective. 

It seems important to the nation that home economics in- 
struction be included in all high schools and colleges and that 
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at least in part it should be required of girls. It seems further 
that the required courses should include homemaking and child 
care, definitely pointed toward the home life of the girl and not 
toward professional employment. 

If these courses were given by married women with children 
of their own, they would have much greater significance. 

The careful, thoughtful rearing of children is almost as im- 
portant as their birth. Where the mother is either largely de- 
voted to the pursuit of her own pleasure or engaged in remunera- 
tive work, she can give very little time to her children. It is 
difficult to estimate how valuable time given to reading and 
talking to children can be. During the early years of a child’s 
life, perhaps from the age of two to six years, a mother can im- 
plant habits of truth and honesty, of ambition, and of unselfish 
service, in many fields; and later these habits may be transmuted 
into ideals which will be pursued throughout life. These ideas 
and ideals enormously increase the value of the child to society; 
they can easily increase its value ten- or twenty-fold. 

Sympathetic interest in a child’s school work day by day by 
the mother, encouragement, and assurance of understanding, 
mean everything to a child. However, this takes a mother’s 
time and strength. The truth is that rearing a family of two or 
three children zs a full-time job for any intelligent woman, and 
it is more significant and important if well done than any other 
job can be. 

Enormous advances have been made in the education of 
women. They have been offered all that has been prepared for 
the education of men. Many special courses of particular interest 
to women have been provided, even courses on marriage. How- 
ever all courses that bear on marriage and children have so 
far been largely incidental, casual, elective. 

While we as teachers have kept our eyes clearly on the objective 
for men of fitting them to be useful citizens as men and to earn a 
living, we have largely ignored the duty of women to maintain 
our nation. A new accent is needed, a far-reaching urgency 
that two or three children should be in every family and that 
the wife’s first duty is to rear such a family up to manhood and 
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womanhood in such a manner that they will become useful, 
noble citizens. ‘The schools do, of course, take over a large 
measure of responsibility when children are six; yet this does not 
in any sense shift the burden from the mother’s shoulders. Every 
woman may be reasonably expected to give a considerable part 
of her life to the bearing and careful rearing of children. 

There is another and most important side of a family of which 
few young people think: the unbelievable sweetness of a young 
child’s life; the marvelous unfolding of its intellect and its eager 
freshness of interest in every phase of life. How full of interest 
common to husband and wife is every family with children! 
How barren it usually becomes where there are no children! As 
time passes and these children marry and grandchildren arrive, 
how full of new interests the lives of the grandparents become! 

In some way the schools and colleges are obligated to give 
this picture fully to all girls. Some say “Yes, and to the boys 
also.”’ Well and good so far as it may be done. But such instruc- 
tion is essential to a girl’s happy and most useful life. It is obli- 
gatory on schools to see that she fully understands how greatly 
all that concerns children concerns her. ‘The schools must train 
men to serve usefully and earn a family living. ‘They must train 
women to bear and rear wisely two or three children. All else 
of culture, of vocational ability, of everything useful or good or 
beautiful that can be given to youth, is greatly to be desired. 
This is an educational imperative. 


CHAPTER 16 


WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION DO WE NEED? 


In the first chapter, it was stated that education is the chief 
agency of progress; that education, within limits, makes men 
what they are; that each of us is largely dependent for any 
success we may enjoy in life on our education. If these things 
are true, as they unquestionably are, then the content of educa- 
tion is a matter of supreme importance. 

Until recently the emphasis has been placed very largely on 
the factual content of education. Because of the greatly increased 
numbers seeking education, the enormously increased volume of 
knowledge, and the resulting difficulty in separating out of the 
mass of knowledge that which would be most useful to the young, 
educators recently appear to have become less concerned as to 
what knowledge should be taught and to have devoted more 
attention to activity programs. Undoubtedly, however, the 
content still is of great importance, since it determines our future 
progress, and likewise the ability of every person to reach right 
conclusions in connection with the countless problems of every- 
day life. It is absurd to try to develop superior thinking ability 
in our youth as long as their minds are equipped with an assort- 
ment of knowledge chosen more or less at random. 

Herbert Spencer was among the first of modern thinkers to 
attack this question logically. In his essay What Knowledge Is of 
Most Worth, published in 1860, he identified such knowledge as 
that falling under the five following heads: 

1. Knowledge necessary to self-preservation. 

2. Knowledge relating to one’s occupation. 

3. Knowledge relative to home and family life. 

, 4. Knowledge necessary to enable one to maintain proper 
social and civic relations. . 
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5. Knowledge which enables one to spend his leisure time 
pleasurably and profitably. 

This statement of what knowledge is most worth while seems 
to have exerted quite a profound influence upon American 
education. In 1918, a committee of the National Education 
Association of the United States restated them, with some 
changes, as the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education in America.} 
In their revised form, they included the seven educational ob- 
jectives or aims which follow: 

1. Health. 

2. Command of fundamental processes of reading, writing, arith- 
‘“metical computation, and the elements of oral and written 
expression. 

3. Worthy home-membership. 

4. Vocation. Every youth should be aided in establishing 
himself in his future occupation at the highest level fitted to his 
abilities. Particularly every boy should look forward to attain- 
ing the ability to support himself and those dependent upon him. 

5. Civic education suitable to develop the ability of each youth 
to participate fully and effectively in a democratic society. 

6. Worthy use of leisure. Education should equip the individual 
to secure from his leisure re-creation of body, mind, and spirit, 
and the enrichment and enlargement of his personality. 

7. Ethical character. In a democratic society, ethical character 
is essential to good citizenship. 

Here the five objectives stated by Sneneee have been sub- 
stantially retained and two more added: the command of funda- 
mental processes and ethical character. 

Certainly today:no one can live comfortably in our society 
without a reasonably effective knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and the ability to express his thoughts readily 
and accurately. Also, while we have been, and still are, prone 
to confuse “‘ethical character”? with religious instruction, sound 
ethical or moral character is quite as fundamental to a demo- 
cratic state as to religion. It is certainly a most important educa- 
tional goal or aim. 


1 Bulletin No. 35, U. S. Bureau (now Office) of Education, 1918. 
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In 1940 a special Committee of the American Council on 
Education emphasized the vital importance of the following ends 
in high school instruction: 

1. The ability to read well is essential to any considerable 
progress. 

2. All young people need to dearn to work. Where the circum- 
stances of the home have denied youth this experience, it should 
be organized and administered by the high school. 

3. Social studies should be largely expanded. 

4. Instruction is needed on personal problems, especially on how 
to maintain physical and mental health, the rearing and disci- 
pline of children, and maintaining a happy family life. 

As will be noted, these two formulations of the ends, or goals, 
to which education should lead are substantially alike. All of 
the Cardinal Principles, now designated ‘‘objectives,” are ex- 
pressed or implied in those of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. In general, the same is true of other formulations of educa- 
tional objectives which have appeared in recent years. They 
represent, for the most part, regroupings of the Cardinal Objec- 
tives with certain shifts in emphasis and occasional additions to 
the list. In view of this large common element drawn from the 
Cardinal Objectives, it appears that there is essential unity 
among the various formulations of educational aims which have 
gained any considerable acceptance in late years. ‘The main 
trouble is that they have been unheeded by many public schools 
and by practically all higher institutions. | 

Devoutly may we wish that such aimless drifting by educa- 
tional institutions shall come to an early end in America. For, 
like men, such institutions should have their eyes fixed upon 
high, worthy goals toward which they are constantly moving. 
Certainly it will no longer do merely to employ scholars in special 
fields to teach subjects which are poorly acquired and quickly 
forgotten by their students. More and more, education must 
function in the lives of the young; and it follows that there must 
be a winnowing of the wheat from the chaff in high school and 
college courses everywhere. 
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As we examine the common content of the various lists of 
objectives, it becomes clear that certain knowledge should be 
taught to all children while certain other knowledge should be 
taught only to those who need it. 

Health and physical well-being is vital to all. 

Command of fundamental processes likewise is essential to all, 

Worthy home-membership and all it implies is of the utmost 
importance to every man and woman. Certainly home eco- 
nomics training might properly be required of all girls. 

Civic education and ethical character are essential to every 
citizen of a democracy. All of these subjects should be required 
of all students. 

On the other hand, a great variety of vocations will be pursued 
by youth; and obviously no one pattern can be prescribed for the 
use of their leisure time. Not only must there be a wide variety 
of vocational training, but there must be similarly varied train- 
ing in subjects basic to vocations. Consider two youths, one to 
be a tinsmith and the other a doctor. ‘The difference in essential 
basic and vocational training is very great. In the same way, 
leisure time pursuits vary widely. Many greatly enjoy games and 
sports while others delight in literature, painting, or music as 
recreation. While all need the same training in five of the Cardi- 
nal Objectives of education, the needs as to the other two should 
vary for different children according to their individual choices. 

It appears to the writers that far too little effort has been 
made to include ethical training as a formal part of general 
education. We in the United States have certainly acted wisely 
to exclude religious instruction from our public schools. How- 
ever, honesty, integrity, truthfulness, purity in family life, the 
honoring of father and mother, are taught by all worthy re- 
ligions; and all are essential to a worthy citizen in a democracy. 
All can be fully justified by the experience of the race and need 
no arbitrary authority to warrant their validity. They should 
not be left to the chance of instruction by a religious body, but 
should stand in public school alongside the most fundamental 
subjects as vital to American life. 
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The teacher who declines to fix a definite content of the sub- 
jects which he teaches fails to recognize that only in the school 
can a child learn that part of the total knowledge of the people 
which is most essential to his life success. Education comes from 
many sources. A child learns from parents, relatives, playmates; 
in Sunday school and church; from radio, movies, and news- 
papers. All may be useful, but the school is supposed to sort out 
carefully what he most needs to know, and to see that he learns 
it. Before he finishes the eighth grade, he certainly should learn 
to read both silently and aloud; to write legibly, to solve simple 
problems in arithmetic. So much everyone must know, or suffer 
serious embarrassment. As he progresses, increasing choices are 
open, and the studies of different children diverge increasingly. 

From this review of proper school aims, it is clear that every= 
thing in a good school must depend on the leadership of the 
administrator and on the ideals, personality, and enthusiasm 
of the teachers, working under such leadership. Each community 
has its own peculiar problems. Every child presents some 
peculiar needs. A few children of outstanding ability call for 
unusual educational opportunities, possibly in schools other 
than those near home. 

Education is by no means static. To do today what was 
effective yesterday is to do less than is desirable. ‘To do today 
what was suitable five years ago is certainly in part inadequate. 
Only a live, well-trained man of fine background, who loves 
youth and teaching, is suitable as an administrator of schools. 
Such a man will select teachers of good education and proper 
training, experienced in education. These teachers should be 
from homes above the average, and they should love teaching. 

We are then faced with a consideration of our youth and how 
they vary, and our teachers and the supply. 


Our Youth 


It would seem that we can never view American education 
with satisfaction until virtually every child receives as much 
education as he can profit from, and the kind of education 
which will be of most use to him and to society at large. 
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This means that each of our most brilliant children should 
receive the kind of education which will develop him into the 
most useful citizen; and also that he should carry his education 
to the highest level that is made possible by his inborn aptitudes 
and capacities. With such an education, our future leaders 
would be well prepared for their responsibilities. 

It also means, however, that our youth who are least promising 
intellectually should all complete the sixth, or better, the eighth 
grade, and then go as far in vocational training in the fields of 
their interests, in which there is employment opportunity, as 
they can go with profit. 

At every level, the individual ability and needs would be given 
full consideration; and at\every level our youth would go out 
with as broad and as useful a training as they can master. 

As one works with college students of all levels of ability, he is 
struck by the fact that, in general, the higher their intelligence 
the broader their interests. ‘This was strikingly shown in a series 
of special tests given to graduate students under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation, in which some of the most brilliant 
students were shown to be better informed in fields entirely 
outside their specialty than certain good men majoring in those 
fields. A very brilliant mind is ordinarily curious, and is inter- 
ested in almost everything. Such students could usually profit 
from a broad liberal arts course before they specialize, whatever 
their field. 

Contrarily the less brilliant the mind, the narrower its interests. 
To presume to start every youth in liberal arts would be most 
unwise because very many would make little or no progress in 
such subjects, notwithstanding they might be highly successful 
in vocational courses, the practical use of which they fully 
grasped. 

Testing has made great progress; and in every grade it is now 
possible to give tests which will help to guide the child forward in 
the right direction. A study of the distribution of youth as 
determined by so-called intelligence tests, and a view of the 
occupational distribution of our workers, leads one to conclude 
that at least 70 to 75 per cent of our youth should have suitable 
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vocational education at the high school or junior college level. 
The usual high school course is largely made up of what is suited 
to the ablest 20 to 25 per cent. Not sufficient attention has been 
given to the needs of the 75 per cent whose capacities are more 
limited. 

Since most teachers are fairly well up in the scale of intelli- 
gence, our tendency is to assume that everyone will profit by a 
general education which is suitable to the capable students— 
and to allow the less able to drop out when their interest lags. 
Perhaps this was once justified. Formerly it was held that only 
the able should be educated. In 1825 ‘‘80 per cent of the people 
of Great Britain were entirely illiterate, and a large proportion 
of the remainder imperfectly literate.’’? It is true no longer. 
One of the first questions of every employer relates to the appli- 
cant’s education. 

We should certainly carry 97.5 per cent of all children through 
the sixth or eighth grade. At least this percentage should learn 
to read and write. With suitable courses in vocational subjects 
and suitable guidance facilities, we could take 95 per cent through 
the tenth grade, much of the ninth and tenth grades being 
vocational for perhaps 20 to 25 per cent of the students. We 
know 70 per cent are capable of finishing high school. Probably 
27.5 per cent can finish at the junior college level, the fourteenth 
grade. ‘This work must be vocational for many. Probably 13 
per cent can finish sixteen years of formal education with real 
profit, or a four-year college course. More than half of these 
students will be graduated from professional courses. A con- 
siderable number can and will go on for one, three, or even four 
or five years more, at the top, into the post doctoral level. 


Our Teachers 


Not only do we need a very considerable increase in facilities 
and in teachers, but we need to raise greatly the educational, 
cultural, and personality level of our teachers. In 1940 our 
public schools employed about 940,000 teachers, principals, and 


? Joseph McCabe, A Century of Stupendous Progress, p. 88. 
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superintendents, while 94,000 others were employed in private 
and parochial schools. ‘Thus the grand total of teachers was 
approximately 1,034,000. 

Of these 5.7 per cent, or 59,000, have had no education beyond 
high school;? 66.8 per cent, or 688,000, had received some 
college training, but in no case as much as three years; and 27.5 
per cent, or 283,000, had attended college three years or more. 
Inasmuch as about 66 per cent of all pupils are in the first six 
grades in our public schools and only 34 per cent in the upper 
six grades, it is not unreasonable to assume that the 66 per cent 
teaching in the lower grades, or about 680,000, should have 
completed at least two years’ college work beyond high school, and 
that those teaching in the upper grades, 350,000, should all be 
college graduates. Many of these should have higher degrees. 
Evidently we have a long way to go to procure adequately 
prepared teachers. 

About 22 per cent or 227,000 teachers are men and 803,000 
are women. More men are needed in our schools. 

As we consider the problem of obtaining adequately educated 
and trained teachers of satisfactory personality and culture for 
our schools, it is important to consider the competing occupa- 
tional fields which also seek a similar type of employees (‘Table 26). 

We are seeking 227,000 men and 803,000 women in competi- 
tion with the 3,034,000 jobs above. All of the latter require 
highly intelligent people with good personality and good educa- 
tion; and most of them pay salaries of $3,000 and up. On the 
other hand, teachers (excluding superintendents and principals) 
receive a median salary of $1,200, an average salary of $1,441. 
Of the 950,000 teachers, quite certainly not more than 80,000 
receive over $2,500, and 481,000 receive less than $1,000 a year. 
In fourteen states the 1940 average salary was less than $1,000. 
Is it at all strange that hundreds of thousands of inferior persons 
are employed as teachers? 

In order to obtain anything like the type of men and women 
we need, five thousand superintendents and principals in cities 


4 Advisory Committee on Education; Education in the Forty-Fight States, p. 91. 
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of from 10,000 to 100,000 population should be paid $5,000 to 
$15,000, or more. At present 825 superintendents receive $5,000 
or over. Many of these should receive more than is now paid. 
Two hundred thousand teachers should receive $1,800 to $5,000. 
At present eighty thousand receive from $2,500 to $4,600. 


TABLE 26 


NumMBERS OF PEOPLE IN THE VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS WHO NEED APPROXI- 
MATELY THE SAME INTELLECTUAL AND PERSONAL QUALITIES AS ARE 
REQUIRED OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


Percentage 
Needing Number 
Number Superior Required 


Engaged in | Intellectual | Possessing 
United States; and Personal} Superior 


Field of Activity 1940 Qualities Qualities 

PP INVRECIONG, Se yo cess avage a eter ehee eee 165,000 100 165,000 
POCTUIStE Ey Fates cA he oS hes oe 70,000 100 * 70,000 
TLAW VETER yly nary eet AA cle ele 178,000 100 178,000 
INTER ISECRG CA Sahl Garin suie Alaiye eh rl 136,000 100 136,000 
PICINGENS Jen ea hal ar eee Risin 245 , 000 100 245 , 000 
Other professional workers.......... 637 ,000 100 637 ,000 
Government workers............... 1,753,000 10 175,000 
Amusement and recreation.......... 395,000 2 8,000 
Finance, insurance, real estate....... 1,467,000 15 220,000 
Wholesale and retail trade...........| 7,538,000 4 300 , 000 
Transportation and communication...| 3,113,000 4 124,000 
Manutacturing Wir wenae neuen Yas 10,572,000 4 423 ,000 
COODRIFUCIORN SS oa oan ema he taste 2,056,000 5 103,000 
AVE RSUBIR te ANS v5, chy Ba ao ety ie ate ee 913,000 xe 27 ,000 
PRB EIOULELIEE softs adda cen tie ea caee 8,475,000 st 100,000 
Cotlege teaching ig five 0) Grate ain 123,000 100 123,000 
AOR Gon on cietem eet Ga aie a at a 37 ,836,000 3,034,000 


Teaching is a most attractive profession. The privilege of 
always working with young people; association with educated, 
cultured people; three months’ vacation—these and many other 
desirable features undoubtedly make it attractive. But to secure 
truly able, well-educated, attractive men and women, larger 
salaries must now be paid. 

It is true that the supply of teachers prior to the war at salaries 
then paid was ample, but the quality of a large proportion of all 
employed was so low that few intelligent parents were happy to 
have their children in classes taught by them. 
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Good education for our nation’s children will cost money. 
Our present total bill for education is about three and one-third 
billion. Our poorer states will require a one-third billion sub- 
sidy to bring them up to a moderately creditable standard for all 
of their schools. They must also increase their own expenditures 
by fifty millions. Let us say four billions of dollars are needed to 
advance all of our states to a fairly creditable level according to 
our present standards. 

Much more is needed to do what has been suggested above. 
For salary increases, at least one-half billion is needed now. Many 
capable, well-trained men and women are needed in the field of 
guidance. A higher level of supervision must be attained. Many 
of our superintendents and principals are quite unworthy and 
unsuited to the positions they hold. Salaries in the administra- 
tive field must be increased as truly capable men are obtained. 
The whole level of teaching must be raised materially by the 
employment of better teachers and by the addition of more teach- 
ers to reduce the size of classes and in order to broaden our 
curricula. Probably we must, as we approach our goal, increase 
our national expenditures for education, public and private, at all 
levels by at least 25 per cent to five billion dollars. 

With an income of eighty billion this would be a little over 
6 per cent. With 110 billion it would be 4.5 per cent. This 
amount is small, at either level, by comparison with the benefits 
it would bring to the individuals and to the nation. 

With such better education we should increase the average 
earning power of our fifty-five million workers by at least $100 
each per year throughout their productive lives. Thus the ulti- 
mate return, amounting to more than five billions per year over 
a long period, would be many times the cost. Furthermore we 
should largely increase the number of well-trained, able men 
and women at the top of our nation, providing us with better 
leadership, which again would be worth billions. The better 
education should markedly reduce the amount of crime in 
America, and so should certainly save a billion dollars or more 
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per year. It would reduce the number on relief and so reduce 
taxes materially. It would certainly markedly improve the 
health of our people and reduce the loss through sickness. _ 

It would go further than anything else we could do to better 
the condition of the negro, making him more self-sustaining, 
increasing the number of professional workers, lifting his level 
of employment, and materially reducing the friction between the 
races. We should also emphasize the fact that without federal 
subsidy to the more needy states, the negro in the South never 
can be decently educated. 

Along with the better physical welfare to the people of 
America, such advances would greatly increase the confidence 
of our people in themselves. It would broaden their interests, 
make them more ambitious, and increase their happiness. 


CHAPTER 17 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The development of the public junior college, both as an , 
independent institution and as an adjunct of the high school, has 
been remarkable. The enrollment of these colleges has increased 
faster in the last ten years than that of any other type of school 
in our country. It has grown from 82,701 students in 1934-35 
to 259,542 in 1942-43. 

The enrollment in the ten states where public junior colleges 
have enjoyed the greatest growth from 1934-35 to 1942-43 is as 
follows: 


TABLE27 
ENROLLMENT IN Pusiic Junior CoLieces * 

State Pet SAPS ites NARA NTL 1047. 48 
ee | 45.505 | 72,189 ~ 165,850 
eee ee 6,907 9,457 18,351 
PIMOS Aries ye) oko 7,472 FOS 172 10,865 
Wisconsin............. 707 | 694 6,224 
LS San eae ae ee 1,405 1,844 5,085 
Mississippi............ : 3,094 3,838 4,946 
Givahoma:..........°... a Dye 52197 4,148 
EE rae ano2d 4,617 3,764 
Missouri... /......... | OrGaaiy hl 3 567 3,724 
DAIGHIP ARG hose es ot | 25020 Bf511 3,079 

Total 10 states... .. | 64,945 | 117,086 226 ,036 
Total all states..... 82,701 140,545 259,542 


* Taken from Junior College Magazine, Vol. 6, p. 209; Vol. 10, p. 283; Vol. 14, 
p. 217. . 


One of the remarkable features of the junior college is its 
power to attract adults. Of the 325,151 enrolled in 1942-43 in 
both public and private junior colleges, 193,360, or 59.5 per 
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cent, were adults. Nearly all of these adults were enrolled in 
the public junior colleges. The fact that it is a local institution, 
locally supported, and perhaps that much of its work is normally 
vocational, attracts many adults who can be better served there, 
and who feel more at home than in a four-year college. The 
classes of adults usually are night classes, and they are both 
vocational and liberal or cultural. 

There are several reasons why the public junior college (called 
an ‘‘institute’? in New York) should be recognized in every state 
now as an essential and important part of the state’s educational 
system. 

The public junior college at its best is free, just as the public 
high schools are free. Seventy-five per cent of children, at least, 
come from families with incomes of less than $2,500 (average 
1929-1935-1942). Local free junior colleges make it easily 
possible for a// youth to go one or two years to college. Some 
transfer to a four-year college or to a university after one or two 
years at the junior college. Others enter business or industry, 
with vocational preparation or with some training in the liberal 
arts. 

Today a surprisingly large percentage of the gainful occupa- 
tions carried on in this country require or prefer youth with some 
training above the high school level. Both in business and in 
industry, work is becoming increasingly more technical. More 
and more we are able in high school and in junior college to 
give training suitable for such work, which makes the young 
person taking it more useful, more adaptable. The junior college, 
aided by a testing bureau which would help youth to choose their 
occupations wisely, and also aided by a placement bureau which 
would enable it to avoid training too many for any one type of 
job, can now render great service. 

Another important present function of the junior college is to 
protect the state universities against matriculation of unprepared 
students. While this sounds like an ungracious assignment, it is 
not so meant. During recent years, as more and more people 
have become aware of the importance and the advantages of 
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education, the entering classes at our state universities have 
greatly increased. It is safe to say that where all high school 
graduates are accepted on certificate, at least half of those enter- 
ing fail to progress beyond the second year of college and 35 to 
40 per cent drop out during or after the first year. 

Inasmuch. as all four-year curricula require introductory and 
basic courses almost wholly in the first and second years, offering 
professional courses largely in the last two years, the first and 
second years’ work is perhaps the most valuable in the long run 
to those who eventually complete the four-year curriculum. 
Such courses are not planned for students who attend only one or 
two years. First year college mathematics, for example, required 
of all engineering freshmen, is of almost no advantage to a boy 
dropping out after one or two years. 

California, which is the leader in the development of free 
public junior colleges, has shown how best to arrange this whole 
matter. There, a high school average of B is required for admis- 
sion to the university, insuring that practically every student 
admitted as a freshman is able and prepared to carry university 
work. All other high school graduates are admitted to the free 
public junior colleges in the vicinity of their homes. If they 
really desire a four-year course at the university, and if their 
junior college work is creditable—a C average for two years, 
or a high average in one year—they may transfer to the uni- 
versity. Most students in junior colleges take one-year or two- 
year terminal courses, many vocational. Inasmuch as the junior 
college enrollment is largely made up of the less distinguished 
students, vocational courses flourish and have a large enrollment. 

So it appears that our public junior colleges have won or 
are eventually to win a real and very important place in our 
educational system; that when all states have adequate free 
junior colleges, they may enroll nearly one million youth and 
perhaps over a million adults, while the four-year colleges may 
enroll nearly half a million more than at present. If 30 per cent 
of our youth 18-21 were enrolled in junior colleges and four- 
year colleges, these would together number 2,875,000. 
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How Should the Junior College Be Organized? 


It is very important that no junior college should be organized 
where there are not enough youth to provide satisfactory enroll- 
ment, or where there is not sufficient wealth to support it. 

Special junior college districts are apparently necessary, :in- 
asmuch as a sufficiently large number of high school graduates 
must live in the district to provide a reasonably large student 
body, and also because it is desirable that every youth be in- 
cluded in a junior college district. California, which has the 
most inclusive system and the largest enrollment in junior col- 
leges, provides three different types of districts: (1) districts 
coterminous with high school districts; (2) districts which repre- 
sent unions of two or more contiguous high school districts; (3) 
districts. which include all the territory in a county not already in 
a high school district. California further provides that no junior 
college district may be organized until it has an assessed valua- 
tion of ten million dollars and an average daily high school 
attendance of four hundred during the previous year. 

These requirements seem too low rather than too high. They 
would vary much in suitability according to whether the areas 
covered were thickly populated or were largely farming country 
with few towns. It seems probable that in some states it might 
be wise to require a minimum of thirty million dollars assessed 
valuation and an average daily high school attendance of three 
thousand to warrant a free public junior college. In any case 
each state should study these matters very carefully and avoid 
a large number of weak and weakly-financed colleges. 

Generally speaking, it is possible to finance an effective junior 
college of moderate size, say three hundred to four hundred 
students, for two hundred dollars per full-time regular student. 
However, as the variety of vocational work is increased and as 
the adult educational training grows, this cost may mount. In 
California the average cost in 1942 in junior college districts per 
student in average daily attendance was $244. In high school 
districts maintaining a junior college the average cost was $206. 
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In California, the state gives each properly organized junior 
college the sum of two thousand dollars yearly. It also gives 
one hundred dollars for each student in average daily attendance 
the previous year. Roughly, this is half the minimum cost. It is 
given by the state on condition that tuition be free to the students. 
The junior college district pays the balance of the cost and, de- 
pending on the enrollment and the type of courses offered, this 
ranges in California from $65 to $350. It probably should not 
exceed $150 as an average. 

California’s preeminence in the development of the free junior 
college becomes clearer if we consider the number of youth in 
public junior colleges compared with the total youth in college 
for a few states (Table 28). 


TABLE 28 
PERCENTAGE OF YOUTH IN COLLEGE WHo WerE ENROLLED 
IN PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1939-406 * 


Per Cent in 
State Total College Junior College Junior College 
Oe UU a) Fn a | 120,290 45 ,309 37.7, 
Mississippi............ 14,019 4,046 20.9 
C2 OS PEG MEAS 4,233 {S22 
OL LRP e 13,043 1,986 Th 
SSS ON A do aa ee 74,552 8,660 11.6 


* Figures are taken from U. S. Office of Education Statistics of Higher Education 
1939-40 and 1947-42, Table 18. 


The junior college fills a great gap in our present day educa- 
tional organization. Every state needs an adequate number of 
free public junior colleges, so located as to serve all the youth in 
the state in the best possible manner. If properly organized and 
financed throughout the country, the day should come when they 
will enroll a million youth. 


CHAPTER 18 


GUIDANCE 


John L. Holmes 
Director of Testing Bureau, Iowa State College 


A: A Frame of Reference 


We have now reached the period in our national life when our 
population has almost ceased to grow. Almost all children are 
-now in attendance in the elementary schools, although this 
attendance varies widely among our states. One of our great 
immediate opportunities in education, now that the extension 
of educational opportunities is no longer a major issue, is to im- 
prove the quality of the great educational service we have built. 
The area of guidance—educational, vocational, and personal— 
promises the greatest return for our efforts. 

Paradoxically enough, probably more has been written during 
the past twenty years about this area of education than about 
any other equally important aspect of education, and less has 
been accomplished. ‘Twenty-five years ago Professor E. L. 
Thorndike wrote for the Guidance magazine a criticism of the 
guidance practices of that day. Recently the same magazine re- 
ran the article. No changes in the original manuscript were 
made. ‘Thorndike’s criticisms are as appropriate now as they 
were when the article first appeared! This fact should be a 
challenge to educators to get busy and put their “‘guidance”’ 
house in order. 

Guidance is not an off-branch of education. It is not, as many 
believe, a special type of education to be applied here and there 
in the usual twelve-year public school curriculum. Guidance is 
and always has been an integral part of every teacher’s duty. 

During the past fifty years certain changes have taken place 
which make the scientific guidance point-of-view an absolute 
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necessity in our public school education. From 1890 to 1940 
our total population in the United States doubled. During the 
same period the enrollment in higher institutions of learning 
increased tenfold. And in secondary schools, during the same 
period, enrollment increased twentyfold. 

In 1890 education was handled by small school units. There 
was one secondary-school curriculum which inevitably led to 
college. Teachers were widely trained in many subject areas. 
The small classes and the low pupil-teacher ratio permitted 
teachers to assume a personal interest in their pupils. The 1890 
teacher often practiced good guidance. He treated his pupils as 
individuals; he showed a keen interest in personal development. 
He served both as teacher and counselor. And the average well- 
trained teacher was fairly able to handle the guidance problems 
of his pupils. | 

For better or worse our school systems and our lives in general 
have changed. The schools of 1940 are larger; teachers are sub- 
ject-matter specialists, trained narrowly in only two or three 
subject areas. From 1900 to 1940 the number of courses offered 
in high schools has doubled. Instead of the one curriculum— 
college preparatory—our metropolitan high schools are offering 
twenty-six distinctly different curricula. ‘The teacher’s individual 
approach to his pupils has practically disappeared. The interest 
and the desire may be there, but the exigencies of large classes 
and community affairs do not allow the teacher to look upon his 
pupils as individuals with separate interests and problems. 

Accompanying the changes that are occurring in the school 
systems are important changes in the pupil population. The 
typical pupil of 1890 was a selected individual. ‘The mere fact 
that he was enrolled in high school made him a select pupil, 
financially, mentally, and socially. The chances were good that 
he was going to high school because he had better than average 
intelligence; he could afford to go, and in his social group it was 
the thing to do. Vocationally he did not expect to choose a 
vocation upon graduation from high school, for he was planning 
on going to college. Usually the college—a liberal arts college— 
gave him two or three years to decide upon a life career. 
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Today, with the majority of high-school-age boys and girls 
enrolled in high school, the pupil population is not the select 
eroup it once was. All social, economic, and vocational groups 
are represented. The typical high school class presents an 
extremely wide range of mental abilities, vocational interests, 
and life goals. In an average size high school the intelligence 
quotients may range from 75 to 175, or from the mental ability 
of an average moron to that of an outstanding genius. In a high 
school class of one hundred, one boy may be planning on a career 
in the diplomatic service. The boy seated next to him may be 
planning on taking over the duties of the school janitor. The 
other ninety-eight may have chosen ninety-eight different occu- 
pations. One boy may be looking forward to a yearly salary of 
$100,000, his colleague a yearly salary of $600. 

It is inevitable in our modern schools that many pupils will 
be faced with educational, vocational, and social problems that 
they alone cannot solve. Since these problems are too technical 
and complicated for the parents to cope with, the pupils are 
turning to the schools for help. If the teachers do not or cannot 
meet the challenge, the pupils must assume the almost hopeless 
task of solving their own vocational and educational problems. 

Some of these perplexing problems are worthy of review. 
There are only a few general types of problems faced by high 
school boys and girls. In the typical school, educational failure 
is a frequent problem. Lack of vocational choice occurs often. 
One of the most perplexing guidance problems—and a frequent 
one-——is the apparent and surprising lack of realism involved in 
the choice of occupation. At Iowa State College, 50 per cent 
of the entering freshmen have no vocational choice. At Stanford 
24 per cent of the graduating seniors had no choice; 12 per cent 
were not sure of their choice. Among Des Moines High School 
seniors, 35 per cent of the boys and 50 per cent of the girls did 
not give the same answers to these two questions: What vocation 
do you think you will enter, and what vocation would you enter 
if you could choose any? At Syracuse University 70 per cent of 
the students were trying to get into the three most over-crowded 
vocations in the United States, 95 per cent were trying to get 
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into two of the most crowded vocations in metropolitan areas. 
And they believed they would earn four times as much as the 
average worker in these vocations earns. At one university 
only 28 per cent of the graduates from 1929 to 1932 entered the 
occupation for which they indicated a preference as freshmen. 

The need for guidance is all too evident. But the guidance 
practices currently found in our schools will have to be enlarged, 
changed, and generally put upon a sound scientific basis. The 
school that offers a course in occupations is not meeting the 
modern needs of the pupils. The school that gives its seniors a 
battery of vocational guidance tests is not meeting the needs of 
the pupils. : 

If the school is to offer the type of education most needed, the 
guidance view point will be in evidence from grades 1 through 12. 
It will be necessary to have a well-selected testing program 
throughout the grades. A definite counseling system, a place- 
ment bureau, and a follow-up service will be an integral part 
of the regular instructional work of the school system. A course 
on occupational information organized around the testing pro- 
gram and the counseling may serve as the laboratory for the 
guidance work. 

‘During the elementary grades (1-6) major emphasis should 
be on educational guidance and personality development. Little 
if any vocational guidance need be attempted with the majority 
of the pupils. For the majority of pupils, throughout these 
school years, observations which have vocational significance 
may be made and recorded. For those pupils who will be unable 
to profit by education beyond the sixth grade, vocational guid- 
ance and placement will be needed. 

Beginning with the seventh grade and extending through the 
twelfth grade there should be a guidance program (educational, 
vocational, personal) designed to fit the needs of each individual 
pupil. This guidance program must be concerned with the 
interests, abilities, and placement opportunities of each pupil. 

Psychologists have made rapid advances in the creation of 
measurement devices and instruments needed for scientific guid- 
ance work. Personality tests, mental ability tests, and vocational 
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interest tests are indispensable. Current tests in these areas are 
fairly reliable, easily interpreted, and inexpensive. Tests of 
special abilities (musical, art, clerical, mechanical) have not 
been as well developed. Despite their limitations, however, 
tests of special abilities will be needed. 

The entire testing program will be used to add to and supple- 
ment the information obtained from a cumulative record system 
that includes the family and socio-economic status of the pupil, 
his health and illness record, his work record, his social and 
personality development as indicated by written comments of 
teachers, and his aspirations and goals. 

The collecting together of all pertinent information about 
each pupil may be considered the first step. A second and very 
necessary step is the transmitting of this information in its most 
understandable way to the pupil. This step calls for an efficient 
and well-planned counselor system. Such a system may be 
staffed entirely by the teachers and administrators, by specially 
trained personnel workers, or by a combination of them. 

The third step is the placement of graduates in the jobs that 
are most desirable for them. Obviously, the formation of a 
placement bureau, if one is not already in existence, is suggested. 
A final step is a follow-up service that will show which ones were 
poorly placed, and which pupils need further training and advice. 
This follow-up service may well be a part of the placement 
bureau. 


B: A Workable Program 


Before outlining in detail the guidance program suggested in 
Part A, consideration should be given to the place the guidance 
program will occupy in the whole school picture. 

The fact cannot be stressed too frequently that the guidance 
program is not an addition to or a supplement of the instructional 
part of education. Guidance, as discussed here, must be an 
integral part of the total education picture. It cannot be con- 
sidered an extra-curricular activity taken care of after regular 
class work is through for the day. 

The guidance viewpoint developed here makes an important 
place for the guidance worker trained in applied psychology. 
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But the trained guidance worker can function satisfactorily 
in the school system only when he has the complete support of 
the administrators and the teachers. This puts definite limita- 
tions on the type of man to be selected for the guidance work. 

Obviously he must first be an educator with experience in 
public school administration or teaching, or both. His chief 
interest must be that of the public school educator—an educator 
who, through special advanced training, is qualified to handle 
the educational and vocational problems of pupils. 

The following testing program for grades 1 through 12 is 


suggested: 


Grade Type of Test 
1 Iwo Group Intelligence 
or 
One Group Intelligence and 
One Individual Intelligence 
Reading Readiness 
Personality 
2 Reading 
3 Personality 
Achievement 
4 Intelligence 
Reading 
General Achievement 
5 Arithmetic 
Personality 
General Achievement 
Social Studies 
7 Intelligence 
Language Usage 
Personality 
Vocational Interest 


6 


~~ 


Grade 
8 General Achievement 


Type of Test 


Reading 
Algebra Aptitude 


) Personality 
‘ 


Two Vocational Interest 
Geometry Aptitude 
Intelligence 

Mechanical Aptitude 
Clerical Aptitude 
Personality 

General Achievement 
Intelligence 

Mechanical Aptitude 
Clerical Aptitude 
Physical Science Aptitude 
Vocational Interest 


On the surface this program of thirty-five tests for one pupil 
during his twelve years of public education may seem too 
ambitious. Yet many schools now have such extensive testing 
programs. The only thing new suggested here is the use to which 


the test results are put. 
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In order that we may see the proposed guidance program in 
action let us follow a boy through the twelve grades. We meet 
him (William) at the age of six when he enters the first grade. 
- On the personal data blank, filled out for each new pupil, it 
is noted that William’s father is an automobile mechanic who 
finished through the tenth grade in school. William’s mother, a 
former stenographer, completed the twelfth grade. 

William has had a normal physical growth. He had chicken 
pox at the age of four, and the summer before entering school he 
had measles. There were no serious after effects. 

During the first week of school William is given the follow- 
ing four tests: the 1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet Individual 
Intelligence Test; his intelligence quotient is 128. On the 
California Test of Mental Maturity his I.Q. is 135. His score 
on the California Personality Test indicates he is above aver- 
age in self adjustment and below average in social adjustment. 
Further analysis of the test shows that William feels that he isn’t 
worth much, that he doesn’t belong to a group, and that he 
withdraws from group activity. His knowledge of social stan- 
dard and skills is below average. He is self-reliant, feels that he 
has enough freedom, is not nervous, is a social being, and has 
good family relations. His score on the reading readiness test 
indicates that William is ready to learn to read. 

This, the teacher knows within a week after school begins. 
Do these scores give William’s teacher something to work on? 
Before she has had an opportunity really to know William she 
knows that she will have to spend some time on his social skills, 
which probably reflect a home background in which such skills 
are not stressed. She knows that she needs to make William feel 
more secure than he now does. She knows, too, that she will 
begin immediately to build up his ideas of himself; she will try 
to get him to play and associate with more of his classmates. 
And she knows that William has superior mental ability. She 
knows now that, unless accident or illness intervenes, he is 
capable of graduating from high school; she knows that he has 
the mental ability to be a professional man. | 

In the second grade William is given a reading test at the 
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beginning of the school year. The test results verify his teacher’s 
judgment that William is a good reader. His vocabulary is 
above average for the second grade; he follows directions about 
as well as the average second grader; he is far above average 
on the sentence completion subtest and on the inference subtest. 

The personality test shows that his self adjustment has im- 
proved considerably during the first two grades; his social adjust- 
ment is still below average. After an analysis of the sub-scores, 
his teacher has picked out his weak points. In talking with his 
second grade teacher these weak points are further defined. 
The results of the achievement test show that William is well 
above average in reading and language; he is weak in arithmetic. 
This corroborates his second grade teacher’s estimates of his 
progress. 

Thus at the beginning of the year the third grade teacher 
knows William’s strong points and weak points. The test results 
tell her quickly and objectively what she needs to know. 

At the beginning of the fourth grade William is given an 
intelligence test, a general achievement test, and a reading test. 

The intelligence test shows an I.Q. of 130. The achievement 
test again indicates that William has superior language and 
reading skills but he is below average in arithmetic. ‘The reading 
test indicates that William is above average in all tested phases 
of reading. 

In the fifth grade William is given an arithmetic test and a 
personality test. The diagnostic arithmetic test shows William 
has most trouble with fractions and decimals. Further work and 
drill will be necessary if he is to continue with fifth grade 
arithmetic. 

The personality test shows that William has continued to be 
well adjusted according to his age. He is not up to his grade in 
social skills and standards. There is no evidence that he has 
serious nervous symptoms. He still has trouble believing that he 
belongs to the group. There is a tendency, according to the test, 
for him to withdraw from his group. 

At the beginning of the sixth grade William is given a general 
achievement test and a social studies test. The general achieve- 
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ment test shows that William has improved considerably in 
arithmetic and is superior in language and reading. The social 
studies test shows William has an average score for his grade. 

We have followed William through the elementary grades. 
For each of the six grades a suggested testing program has been 
given. This program has been devoted to educational guidance 
and personal guidance. During these years the tests show the 
teacher what any good, observant teacher would ultimately 
know about her pupils. The fact that the teacher by working 
with and observing pupils will arrive at the same understanding 
that she will if she uses tests is unimportant. It is important to 
note that by using tests the teacher has a quicker method of 
obtaining her information. ‘Too, the teacher feels more confident 
_and secure if she has an outside criterion to fall back upon. In 
regards to the personality development of her pupils, the average 
teacher without tests may overlook and often be wrong about 
the needs and status of her individual pupils. ; 

In following William through the junior high years it will be 
noted that tests are given for educational purposes; personality 
tests are included to give the teacher aid in directing the personal 
development of the pupils; and vocational tests are given in 
order that pupils will be stimulated early to think about their 
future places in the work world. During these years the voca- 
tional interest tests indicate only a temporary evaluation. It 
must be realized that interests during the junior high years change 
and shift about as the young person gathers information and has 
more experiences. 

If we may, for the moment, step into the shoes of William’s 
seventh grade teacher, we see William through the teacher’s 
eyes for the first time. ‘To others, he looks like a normal, typical 
seventh grader. He has a difficult time keeping his hair combed. 
For a comb he uses his fingers as best he is able. He looks active 
and friendly. His clothes show the strain and tears of football, 
baseball, and basketball during the recess and after school. 

But, as his teacher, we know much more about William after 
we have looked over his grades and his test record. The grades 
show us that he has consistently been above the average for his 
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grade, that he does much better in language and literary courses 
than in arithmetic. He is a good reader. 

His test record verifies the information obtained from his 
grades. Mentally, he is a superior boy. His achievement tests 
show that he has mastered the fundamentals of his basic subjects. 
The diagnostic reading tests show him to be superior in all 
tested phases of reading. The arithmetic tests show some funda- 
mental weaknesses in fractions and percentages. The personality 
tests give William’s teacher a most important insight into Wil- 
liam’s personal development. From his test record, she sees him 
as a first grader, feeling he isn’t worth a great deal, withdrawing 
from social participation more than he should, and feeling that 
he is out of his element in school. She can watch, through the 
test results, how he has persisted in thinking that he hasn’t much 
to offer the world, and because he hasn’t, he isn’t socially aggres- 
sive or socially too well adjusted. Perhaps this teacher promises 
herself that she will see what she can do about it. 

At the beginning of the seventh grade, William is given an 
intelligence test, an achievement test in grammar, a personality 
test, and a vocational interest test. His I.Q. on the intelligence 
test is 127. On the grammar test he scores well above the aver- 
age; he knows the parts of speech, how to use adverbs and adjec- 
tives, and he knows how to handle number and tense of verbs. 
On the personality test, he shows more withdrawing tendencies 
than the last time he was tested. The same is true in his feeling of 
belonging. His social standards and skills are below the average 
for his group. The vocational interest test shows highest interest 
in business and arts (music, literary, art) types of work. His 
highest interest is in verbal types of work. He apparently is not 
very much interested in mechanical, mining, or agricultural 
types of work. The interest tests indicate the same trend of 
interest that his grades in school to date indicate. The chances 
are that mathematical types of work will not interest him, nor 
will mechanical jobs. It is highly probable that he will enter, 
after graduation from college, some job that will be verbal in 
nature; that will involve either business contacts, writing, or 
reading activities. 
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In the eighth grade, William is given the following tests: 
general achievement, reading abilities tests, and an algebra apti- 
tude test. The public school achievement test indicates very 
\high abilities and skills in reading, language usage, spelling, 
erammar, history, and health; and average abilities in arithme- 
tic, geography, and nature study. The reading abilities tests show 
him to be superior in all tested aspects of reading. The algebra 
aptitude test put him just above the average for eighth graders. 
An interpretation of such a score would be that, considering his 
general intelligence and his grades in school to date, he will 
succeed in algebra in the ninth grade. Inasmuch as his whole 
educational picture indicates schooling after the twelfth grade, 
his high school course should be a college preparatory course. 

In the ninth grade, William is given a personality test, two 
vocational interest tests, and a geometry aptitude test. The 
personality test shows very little change in William’s basic 
personality pattern. He is still highly self-reliant, he has little 
if any nervous symptoms, he still would rather be by himself than 
with a large group of people; he hasn’t yet developed an insight 
into what his function in the world is to be. His general social 
adjustment is not as high as average ninth graders, because he 
still does not have an average amount of knowledge of social 
standards and social skills. He does not display any antisocial 
tendencies on the test; his family and school relations are excel- 
lent; his community relations score is low, as it has been through- 
out his schooling. The Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest In- 
ventory indicates low interest in mining and agricultural pur- 
suits, mechanical activities. He continues to have a high 
interest in the arts (music, literary, art grouped here for single 
consideration) and in business. He has a high verbal type of 
interest, and his level of interest is that of a person interested in 
entering the professions. As a check on his interests, the Kuder 
Preference Record is given. ‘The results corroborate the findings 
on the Lee-Thorpe test. He is very high in persuasive and liter- 
ary activities, low in mechanical and the related activities. 
He has average interest in scientific, social service, clerical, and 
computational work. His geometry aptitude test score places 
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him above the average in ability to do geometry. It indicates 
that he should elect geometry in the tenth grade. He has the 
ability to do geometry, and his college preparatory course will 
call for geometry in the tenth grade. : 

In the tenth grade, William is given an intelligence test, 
mechanical aptitude test, and a clerical aptitude test. These 
tests are given to students in the tenth grade in an effort to pick 
out those who may be taking a college preparatory course but 
who have little if any hope of taking college work. William’s 
score on the intelligence test puts him in the ninety-fifth percentile 
for tenth graders. This score indicates that only five out of every 
one hundred tenth graders make as high a score as he has. 
On the Minnesota Paper Form Board, his score is 70. Only 
thirty tenth graders exceed the score William made. ‘This scere 
is interesting in that it indicates William has some measure of 
mechanical ability. However, his interest in mechanical activi- 
ties is very low. The Minnesota Test for Clerical Workers is 
given, and his score for the numbers test 1s at the eighticth 
percentile; and for the names test, at the one hundredth percent- 
tile, indicating high ability in doing clerical work involving 
numbers and names. A re-check on William’s interest shows 
that he has above average interest in clerical work and high 
interests in business activities. 

In the eleventh grade, William ts given a personality re-test. 
Somewhere between the ninth and the eleventh grades certain 
personality changes have been going on within William. Some- 
one in some way has developed in him a healthy mental attitude 
towards life in general. He no longer displays withdrawing 
tendencies, which indicates that he has become a better adjusted 
individual socially. Now he feels that he belongs, that people 
like his company; he has made friends; he gets along well with 
his teachers; and from his part-time work activities he has de- 
veloped a feeling that he is doing worth-while things. His social 
adjustment also has shifted from well below average to above 
average in his knowledge of social standards and social skills. 
His community relations are much better. How this came about 
is not too clearly indicated. The important thing is that it has 
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come about. As noted, in the ninth grade we had an individual 
socially not too well adjusted—an individual who felt that he 
didn’t belong to any group, and who probably because of this 
did not enter into play and social activities of his group too well. 
That is no longer the case. 

In the twelfth grade, William is given an intelligence test, a 
mechanical aptitude test, clerical aptitude test, physical science 
aptitude test, and a vocational interest test. At the end of the 
year, near graduation, he is given a general achievement test, 
covering the material which he had from grades ten to twelve. 
The intelligence test indicates high ability.. A person with the 
score that William makes should by all means be permitted to 
enter a college. On the mechanical aptitude test his score of 70 
indicates well above average ability in mechanical work. On 
the clerical aptitude test, he has a very high score, indicating 
exceptional, ability to work with numbers and names. On the 
physical science aptitude tests, he is high. The vocational interest 
test confirms his interest since the seventh grade, in business 
and arts types of work (literary, music, art). His general type 
of interest is verbal. He persistently has shown a dislike for 
mining and agricultural work, and mechanical work. Personal 
and social types of work have remained average, so have his 
interests in sciences. He has shown high interest in persuasive 
and literary types of work. Near the end of the school year, 
on. the general achievement test, he is well above the aver- 
age for twelfth graders in the field of English and literature. 
His percentile score is 85; in the social sciences it is 95; in the 
sciences, 75; and in mathematics, 70. Translating this evidence 
into practical and immediate occupational choices, it is fairly 
safe to assume that William will have strong interests in law, 
journalism, business administration, or diplomatic service work. 

Thus we have followed William through his twelve public 
school years of education. He has taken thirty-five tests. Each 
year these tests have supplemented and added to the knowledge 
the teacher has had about William. In most instances the tests, 
with the exception of the personality test, have. corroborated 
what the teacher has already known. The personality tests have 
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shown the teacher things which she would have had no way of 
knowing, except through repeated contacts with William, and by 
studying scientifically his personality development through the 
years. In the eighth and ninth grades, which are critical years 
vocationally, the teacher, through the testing program, was 
able to discover that William should take a college preparatory 
course. Throughout the high school years the teacher, through 
the testing program, was building up a body of information con- 
cerning his vocational interests, so that at high school graduation, 
when William had to make a choice as to what he was going to do, 
the teacher had a fairly complete answer for William, in terms 
of what his abilities, his interests, and his personality were. 

It has been assumed throughout our discussion that William’s 
teachers have been trained to handle the objective tests which he 
has taken. Unfortunately such well-trained teachers are seldom 
found in the average school system. 

If teachers trained in the specific techniques of scientific 
guidance are not available—and it is extremely doubtful if 
they will be available in large numbers in the near future— 
provision must be made to have the testing and counseling work 
adequately administered. ‘Throughout our discussion it has been 
implied that the results of testing will be properly recorded on a 
practical cumulative record for each pupil. It has also been 
implied that proper and adequate counseling has gone hand in 
hand with the testing. 

In the field of guidance it is a recognized truism that the test- 
ing will be effective for individual guidance purposes in direct 
proportion to the quality of counseling which follows the testing. 
If teachers are not able to do the counseling, then specialists in 
counseling must be made available for such purposes. 


CHAPTER 19 


EDUCATION IN OTHER NATIONS 


Dr. Elizabeth E. Hoyt, of lowa State College, during the past 

several years has been studying the living standards of the differ- 
ent peoples of the world. Among the criteria which she has used 
for the measurement of living standards is the adequacy of the 
education provided in each country. The study reported in the 
following section has been made at her suggestion. 
_ The figures given in the pages which follow cover various 
years from 1931 to 1940, but most of them are for 1936-38. 
Where figures for more than one year are available, the highest 
have been taken. An effort has been made to obtain figures that 
were not affected by the war. 

In order to make the report fairly comparable throughout, 
three standards have been employed: (1) the percentage of youth 
6-13 years of age enrolled in elementary schools; (2) the percentage 
14-17 years of age enrolled in secondary schools; and (3) the per- 
centage 18-21 years of age enrolled in colleges. Dr. Warren S. 
Thompson, of the Scripps Foundation for Population Study, 
Miami University, has given valuable assistance in estimating 
the number of youth of each age group in each country. These 
estimates are known to vary in accuracy. Some are to be re- 
garded as quite accurate; others, of necessity, are estimates only. 
However, where the estimates are least reliable, the smallest 
percentages are involved, so our final percentages appear to be 
only slightly affected. 

A question may be raised as to the fairness of taking the age 
groups 6-13, 14-17, and 18-21 as the respective bases with 
which elementary, secondary, and college enrollments in the 
various nations are compared. While these ages do not corre- 
spond to those in effect in some countries, their use is perhaps as 
general as any; and their use throughout gives a uniform basis 
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for comparing the percentages of the youthful population who 
are being exposed to education in the various nations. 

There may be a question, also, as to how any nation can have 
more than 100 per cent of its children in the elementary schools, 
as is shown by ‘Table 29 to be the case in nine countries. This is 
explained by the facts that, while the basis of comparison is the 
number of children aged 6-13 years in some countries, relatively 
large numbers are enrolled in the elementary school who are 
less than 6 and more than 13 years old. Furthermore, in coun- 
tries in which people migrate freely from place to place, many 
children are enrolled in two or more schools in the same year. 

‘There may occur to some a further question as to the relative 
excellence or quality of education in the different countries. Of 
course it varies greatly; but as there is no way of comparing the 
educational systems of the various nations with one another in 
this respect, the differences which certainly exist as to the quality 
of the education provided have been disregarded. Since inferior 
quality tends to appear where the fewest children are in school, 
consideration of this factor would unquestionably have widened 
the differences which the table reveals among the nations. 

A further error has been introduced through the inclusion in 
secondary enrollments of all of the students in the English 
“Public Schools’? and in certain institutions on the European 
continent. Since most of these schools include both secondary 
school students and others who in the United States would be 
classed as college students, there would be some increases in the 
percentages of college enrollment and some decreases in second- 
ary school enrollment if this error were corrected. However, 
these changes in percentages would be small; and so far no ade- 
quate basis for making them seems to be at hand. 

In many countries, the war has greatly interfered with educa- 
tion. In every country, interest in education is increasing. In 
collecting the figures upon which Table 29 is based, we have 
found abundant evidence that in many countries the determina- 
tion to extend education was so strong that marked advances 
must have been made since the records used in the preparation 
of the table were established. 
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As one compares different countries on the basis of their educa- 
tion, it becomes clear that any nation’s productive capacity, 
and therefore its income, increases as education increases. Per- 
haps no investment would bring greater returns in foreign 
trade than the promotion of education in backward countries, 
by private or public funds. What seems to be most needed are 
teacher-training schools. These could be built and started by 
Americans and turned over entirely to native management as 
soon as competent native teachers were developed. 

First, every backward country needs free elementary educa- 
tion through the sixth or eighth grade, whereby its children 
would learn reading, writing, and simple arithmetic. This 
should: be followed as soon as possible by secondary courses, 
including vocational education, general education, and profes- 
sional courses. 

One hundred nine countries are included in Table 29 follow- 
ing. Of these, forty-nine have populations in excess of five mil- 
lion. Complete figures appear in the Appendix. 

These estimates,! while believed to be comparatively correct, 
need early revision. Such a table, if revised and published every 
three years, would become more accurate and would doubtless 
find increasing use. 

In the entire world, there were, at the time when the figures 
presented in ‘Table 29 were gathered, approximately 691 million 
children and youth 6-21 years of age, inclusive. About three- 
tenths of these, or 207 million, were in school; and of the total 
number who were attending school, approximately 85 per cent 
were in the elementary grades, 13 per cent in agai schools, 
and 1.6 per cent in colleges and universities. 

The table gives a new meaning to the expression “‘darkest 
Africa.” Educationally, it is in an all but unbelievable state of 
darkness. Yet its condition in this respect is not greatly different 


1 The figures included in Table 29 were chiefly compiled from the following 
sources: The Statesman’s Year Book for 1941 and 1943, Macmillan and Company; 
Foreign Commerce Year Book for 1936 and 1939, United States Department of Com- 
merce; and Educational Year Book, 1932- 1943, International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. For the detailed figures from which this table was 
made see Appendix. 
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from that of the continent of Asia, of whose children and youth 
but 14.6 per cent are in school. Taken together, these two conti- 
nents have almost two-thirds of all the young people of the world. 
Of this enormous mass of children and youth, but 14.2 per cent 
are attending school; and of those who are in school, less than 12 
per cent have gone beyond the elementary grades as compared 
with 26 per cent in our own country. Here will plainly lie the 
two great problem areas when the world finally sets about the 
business of bringing all men up to something like a common 
level of well-being and happiness. 

The table reveals unmistakably the preeminence of the United 
States among the nations of the world in matters of education. 
Australia alone matches its record as to the percentage of chil- 
dren enrolled in the elementary grades; but that country trails 
far to the rear with respect to the percentages enrolled in second- 
ary schools and higher institutions of learning. Canada’s record, 
which is somewhat more consistent, approaches our own at the 
elementary and high school levels; but it is far poorer with respect 
to college enrollment. Outside of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, no other country may be said to approach within 
striking distance of our own with respect to educational achieve- 
ment; and it appears that only Russia gives promise of doing so 
at any time soon. | 

Here doubtless lies the explanation of the near-miracle of 
American achievement in peace and war. Its human stock is 
apparently no better than that of many other nations. Nature 
has been no kinder to it than to certain others. Its political 
system does not differ greatly as to its essential character from 
that of a number of other nations. It possesses no climatic or 
other geographical advantages over at least several others. It 
stands apart from other nations of the world in one chief respect. 
It has committed itself unreservedly to the maintenance of a 
program of universal education for its young people extending 
through twelve full years, together with generous provision of 
colleges and universities for all deserving advanced education; 
and in so doing it has released the energies of its people in a 
manner never before attempted in the world. Through more 
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ae VITAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


than a century, its faith in education has become steadily stronger; 
and as that faith has grown, the latent powers of its people have 
been developed and their productive capacities increased in a 
degree which has become the perennial wonder of other nations 
of the earth. In seeking an explanation of the mystery, those 
nations have closed their eyes to the simple truth that we have 
chosen education as a chief instrument of destiny—that the 
really essential difference between our people and others lies in 
our unfaltering faith in education as the greatest of all known 
means of human betterment and social progress. 

As we study the world picture of education, certain other 
truths gradually take form in our minds. Wherever any kind 
_ of aristocracy exists, the education of the lower groups of society 
is neglected and restricted. Whether the aristocracy is political, 
religious, or based on wealth is immaterial. Those at the higher 
level recognize clearly the necessity of education for themselves, 
their children and their successors, and also the fact that the less 
education the lower classes have, the less ambitious they will 
be to rise to serious rivalry with themselves, and the more 
content they will be to serve. | 

The reverse is also true. Where there is least recognition of 
classes, education advances more rapidly, as is seen in Russia 
today. This also is apparent in our western states of relatively 
recent organization. Where there are no distinctions as to 
classes in society, the value to all of education freely available 
to everyone is apparent, and free,’ public education rises to its 
highest levels. It seems quite probable that within one hundred 
years Russia will lead the world in education and research, unless 
some of our leading democracies make great advances. Certainly 
no monarchial or fascist state will be a rival for high place. 
Recall Germany and education. 

The above statement is not a suggestion that a collectivist 
government is desirable or suitable in America. It is not. It is 
a suggestion instead that where there is the greatest aggregation 
of rich and influential people, as in our industrial states, who 
commonly send their children to private schools and so have 
little interest.in free, public education, a great awakening is 
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needed. It is the education of all our people that is important, not 
merely the education of the children of the influential 5 or 10 
per cent. Many of these latter wi//, of course, develop into most 
valuable citizens; but the children of our great 90 or 95 per cent 
will inevitably provide the bulk of our important thinkers and 
leaders in the future as in the past. 

If education 7s America’s magic, prosperity will come to the 
nations as they provide it for their children. South America 
just now is awakening to the importance of education for all 
her people. We can confidently expect great advances in many 
countries of that continent in the next fifty years. Mexico also 
is aroused to the importance of education. Poverty will be the 
great deterrent in Mexico and South America, as in many other 
countries of the world. Yet once it is started in earnest, it will 
furnish the means for its own support. With the spread of educa- 
tion the productive capacity and earning power of the people 
will rise. Manufacturing and much more efficient farming will 
come. Living standards will rise, famine and pestilence will go. 

In Asia, Japan is far ahead of all other countries and stands on 
a par with many countries of Europe. China is waking up. She 
sorely needs her language rewritten in letters of the English 
alphabet so that at least a reading knowledge can be taught 
readily. 

The United States apparently can do little in a material way 
to advance the education of the world. Every country must want 
education badly enough to struggle for it. The United States 
could aid, perhaps only in a small way. But it could aid. If 
through a wise and careful administrative group one hundred 
million dollars a year were given in moderate sums to the coun- 
tries where education is sought, it would do much to help the 
people realize their desires. Certainly it would return to the 
United States in increased trade—not in trade taken from other 
nations but in new trade, stimulated and developed by America’s 
magic—EDUCATION. 
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EDUCATIONAL ENROLLMENT OF 109 COUNTRIES 
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6-13 | 
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1,633,960 
922,000 
209,000 
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2,060,000 
470,000 
5,030,000 
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6,250,000 
1,413,000 
35,346,000 
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1,149,000 
575,000 
1,151,000 
450,000 
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478 ,000 
5,210,000 
3,980,000 
680,000 
2,630,000 


2,068 ,000 
1,172,000 
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151,000 


400 , 000 
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872,000 
1,620,000 
3,620,000 | 

117,000 

194,000 


600 ,000 
7,660,000 
572,000 
1,210,000 


66,000 


15,100,000 


253,000 
3,270,000 
3/220.000 
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4,300,000 


582,000 
3,140,000 


84,300,000 


2,000,000 
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287 ,000 
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TH OETIEN, Ge nea eh eee ee 15,718,000 | 20.0 
oA LEAP TE NLIS Svellarsverentessinia fa seas siete atece evel ie: syeunge'e lel xk mcwtre «Asatte 
Res beiiiel Met Pr tk, > Set ale ote share is § 422,707,868 | 20.0 
rane eer Series cies call ee 10,000,000 | 20.0 
LG CORS, 258 Stes di bby 5 oe oe aoe 3,560,456 | 20.0 
LS EUR E17 ont eles See arn 2,212,052 20.0 
Malay Straights Settlement........ 1,435,895 | 20.0 
AP SE a 39,454,026 16.0 
PAVELARG GURTOUD Me firic Jncmilins os 9c a> heal ax ss alainy 
NTA HTN) 5 eA Gar SUD EIe AEG 12,000,000 | 20.0 
French Indo-China............... 23,853,500 20.0 
Netherlands Indies............... 49,343,000 | 20.0 


AFRI 


CA 


WE Sond oe chose visors. 
Nyasalan: 

South West Africa.........2.5.-5. 
Southern Rhodesia 


1,250,000 
105,000 


660,650 
20,641,814 
1,685,545 
314,000 
1,303,775 


3s 
g 


No information seems to be available 
regarding these states. There is prob- 
ably very little formal education, if any. 


1,730,000 


3,060,000 
1,390,000 


Enrolled Per Cent} Population Enrolled 
Elementary |Per Cent) 14-17 14-17 Secondary 
Schools |Enrolled| Years* Years Schools 
21,453,936 | 119.5 | 7.38 | 9,720,419 | 6,178,564 
1,861,732 | 113.0 7.38 844,730 471,310 
1,101,521 | 119.6 7.20 512,000 108,242 

232,323 | 111.0 tae) 112,000 31,334 
1,010,038 92.5 7.0 586,000 326,253 
1,728,950 83.8 I <2 1,060,000 | 459,975 

480,000 | 102.0 6.5 241,000 | 107,000 
5,775,000 | 114.8 5.0 2,095,000 701 ,836 
8,195,000 83.4 7.0 5,580,000 2,425,941 
6,520,815 | 104.3 | 6.6 3,140,000 | 1,598,898 
1,256,978 | 88.8 7.6 663,000 271,298 | 

35,000,000 99.0 8.46 14,368 ,000 4,726,000 | 
473,040 92.3 6.5 273,000 116,519 

Tort MUU a) dis sieteail sty oles bho 4 a ally eee hes 
| 

981,932 85.5 8.3 530,000 105,308 

423,986 73.8 7.0 268 , 000 54,833 

985,018 85.5 9.2 693,000 92,687 

462,526 | 103.0 7.6 227 , 500 38,713 
5,051,000 76.7 ew 3,140,000 613,588 

357,793 | 74.8 7.8 229,500 32,900 
4,877,389 91.6 7.6 2,642,000 467,700 
2,493,562 | 62.6 8.46 1,685,000 204, 252 | 

557 ,667 82.0 6.2 397 ,000 63,129 | 
1,433,272 | 69.4 6.3 988 ,000 208 ,557 

re cu C/E, ed | ene pee tere ee eS 
1,278,113 61.7 6.6 967 ,000 79,435 

545,867 | 46.5 7.0 540,000 17,471 

4,720,260 | 107.0 8.0 2,020,000 130,752 
Sate Cece de Aas (ae eae ita state oer 

56,936 37 a. (iS) 75,500 6,235 

218,393 | 54.5 8.7 187,000 25,927 
1 97755500) eee 8.7 1,143,000 123,143 

502,388 | 63.5 8.7 370,000 34,092 

Aer eo Pei pn nbcaew ince et eee al aay eee ene 

599,988 | 68.7 8.7 407 ,000 82,041 

810,000 | 50.0 Ree 757 ,000 54,063 
2,037,870 56.2 8.7 1,690,000 83,984 

63,942 54.6 8.7 55,200 7,804 

139, 466 71.6 8.7 90,500 3,329 

eee PO Loaner allied «Su icnaah cesta. ertten> 

150,000 25.0 8.7 281,000 10,137 
3,109,784 | 40.6 8.7 3,590,000 198,326 

316,749 55.4 8.7 271,000 8,957 

468,617 38.7 8.7 565,000 23,123 

S ugaee eee BUSS olen ia Aneel tint tetas = ideo ee ta eta 

135,305.) 22,2 8.7 286,000 5,281 

85,000 17.0 8.7 235,000 5,768 

51,888 25): 8.7 96,200 1,328 

61,000 a2°5 ee 88, 200 1,253 

99,501 30.6 8.7 152,000 1,655 

260,420 40.0 8.7 304,000 4,499 

bn Pie ee aD Be Ge | ate ser eayay [fa stra apap cites xd orsuchensrayeec ae 

74,072 62.0 8.7 55,600 2,014 

57,705 | 87.5 8.7 30,800 (2,000) 

9,912 | 87.0 8.7 5,300 588 

20,078 | 60.5 8.7 15,500 (1,200) 

tant Sean Tae tents Picea ert acs acer tet 
3,349 | 58.0 8.7 BeGO03 |i varricterte mies 
11,425,628 | 75.8 8.0 6,715,000 | 3,052,628 

164,300 | 65.0 ale, 119,000 11,290 
1,846,551 | 56.4 8.0 1,310,000 90,385 

905,139 | 29.0 8.0 1,430,000 122,848 

25 ey elas BREA is [bse de all exe ear ducgighs:« oy ellbetainve obstsPar 
11,797,849 | 15.1 8.03 | 31,200,000 | 2,754,219 
1,339,137 [31-2 8.0 1,810,000 61,902 

279,528 | 48.0' | 8.0 291 ,000 19,566 
1,516,745 | 48.2 8.0 1,260,000 (50,000) 

ic cate incline EAE CRIED IN ince sifridie calwege aay lec hca Gis hae 
16,383,479 | 19.4 8.0 33,800,000 541,479 

252,000 | 12.6 8.0 800,000 15,943 

114,394 | 16.1 8.0 285 ,000 6,170 

159,897 | 35.9 8.0 177,000 (5,000) 

80,378 | 27.9 8.0 114,700 (2,500) 
1,579,169 | 25.0 7.3 2,970,000 69,456 

citi cee MERIT tei d oR aus oi Rovssa- ait gett oceustnecie Se eyes 

200,000 8.31 | 8.0 960,000 (3,600) 

5305936; || 7 Lies 8.0 1,910,000 5,110 
2,280,070 | 23.1 8.0 3,942,000 7,795 

MPO 5g 7/2. | DRERROR rael errer atte, ae | ee rae 

982,088 0 767,000 61,200 
1,057,456 ei 1,230,000 50,170 

159,725 7) “le “556,000 14,333 

214,179 ay 292,000 (7,000) 

78,330 st 485 ,000 125555 
92,720 | 205 ,000 (3,000) 

9,700 oF 96,200 (300) 

57577 a 8,140 707 
81,398 a 43,200 766 
542,309 id 1,590,000 1,154 
195,446 nt 129,800 (2,000) 
12,883 sit 24,200 (379) 
121,574 ve 100,400 (1,700) 


92,757 


(1,900) 


No information seems available. Prob- 


ably very little formal education. 


185 
Per Cent) Population Per Cent 
Per Cent) 18-21 18-21 Enrolled |Enrolled 
Enrolled) Years* Years Colleges Colleges 
63.6 7.02 9,230,035 1,350,905 | 14.65 
55.8 7.00 800,070 49 356 6.17 
21.1 7.00 496,494 42,248 8.5 
27.9 7.00 104,500 5,859 5.63 
55.7 6.8 570,000 20,776 3.64 
43.3 7.1 1,048,000 26 , 383 2.52 
44.3 6.8 252,000 | 7,430 2.95 
33.5 6.8 2,850,000 | 74,832 2.62 
43.5 4.3 3,430,000 | 104,472 3.04 
50.8 7.0 I 3,330,000 120 , 306 3.61 
40.9 7.2 637 ,000 12,594 1.98 
32.9 6.4 10,832,000 | 650,000 6.00 
42.6 6.3 264,000 | 10,121 3.84 
‘Pe al (een erie, (Sear a et ee eed ipoe ww 4.42 
19.9 6.5 415,000 | 12,131: )\) 2.92 
20.4 6.8 260 , 500 8,752 3.36 
13.4 7.9 595,000 10,561 i Tear 
17.0 6.9 206 ,000 5,609 Aw 
19.5 7.9 3,440,000 77,429 i 
14.3 ye) 214,000 5,071 2.36 
y Wie or Vom 2,500,000 48,200 1.93 
122.4 733 1,496,000 30,771 2.05 
15.9 6.4 409 ,000 8,521 2.08 
vy VER | 8.2 1,288,000 19,912 1.55 
Ve Te ee | 2.09 f= 
8.2 8.0 1,172,000 13,395 1.12 
ae 6.8 524,000 6,915 1.32 
6.5 V4 1,870,000 31,905 s Ef | 
6204: | ince cae ele ee ae ee eee 1.46 
8.25 Lee Dy UUA ciceka test edhe saan a ara 
13.9 8.54 183,000 17,000 | 9.25 
10.75 8.54 1,110,000 27,885 | 2.50 
CEC 8.54 363,000 15,149 4.17 
LOUTZ || eui archaeal Cie eee ale a a eae 3.63 
20.1 8.54 400,000 6,448 1.61 
7.15 8.54 735,000 11,643 1.59 
4.97 8.54 1,665,000 51,483 3.09 
14.2 8.54 53,800 964 | 1.79 
3.68 8.54 88,600 2,220 2.49 
yer dL er A Print AE ne i ae 2.46 
3.60 8.54 276,000 1,482 .54 
5535 8.54 3,520,000 22,300 .63 
3.30 8.54 266,000 15,755) .66 
4.10 8.54 555,000 4,000 72 
5 ALD lis 25 Fass cal aaa ee eee 0.64 
1.84 8.54 281,000 694 .247 
2.45 8.54 232,000 236 .103 
1.38 8.54 94,000 325 .345 
1.42 8.54 86,500 320 | .370 
1.09 8.54 149,000 395 .265 
1.48 8.54 298 ,000 2,432 816 
1.70 shh... 2 « Gsaratal| Sheis Seat AE eee 0.38 
3.62 8.54 545000: 5-0 <0 os kee Le eee 
65 oR 5s 28,200 |............ pes 
11.1 8.54 Ai, 960(1 <n, eee Le ee 
Ae 8.54 15000". ca we tee eee 
Reh ees ey eee ee eel eerie er ee 
Sa ee 8.54 25 ORO oi oe oar Roe 
45.5 Keel 6,300,000 201,078 3.19 
9.45 7.0 111,000 2,397 2.16 
6.88 ves 1,226,000 11,360 0.925 
8.60 is 1,340,000 21,829 1.55 
DEO fapmtape sll ata cece lee te ete ene eee ee 1232 
8.8 7.65 29,860,000 121,726 0.406 
3.41 ri) 1,653,000 S377 -348 
6.72 v9 272,000 1,441 528 
3.97 ae 1,180,000 (1,000) .085 
| El eri is ale nage an aA 5 -26 
1.60 5 31,600,000 47,617 a kt 
1.99 5 750,000 5,240 -70 
2.16 hae 267 ,000 500 .187 
2.82 ined 1635000 le i isSiaree ne | <r 
2.19 Rie) 100,000 (200) .20 
2.34 7.0 2,770,000 4,372 -158 
Bie BTS wees HE | hee © Sak, acl eee nee ee .254 
Soro) dae 900 ,000 (1,000) .110 
-267| 7.5 1,790,000 623 .035 
ADT] ETS 3,700,000 1,101 .030 
A ns Mitr etree ae fee he .042 
7.98 8.0 767 ,000 11,300 
4.08 6.75 1,072,000 10,054 
2.54 6.75 487,000 2,248 
2.4 6.75 255,000 (500) 
2.58 6.75 425,000 2,489 
1.46 Sev5 176,000 800 
ce ae Se ee ee me 
312 
8.7 1695) — FBO e cco eee ee 
1.770 1--6.75 | -« 38,0600" h ve ee 
.0725 
1.550 |) 6.75 | ARS, 700) ee ee 
1.720 1" .6.75 | 22, 200 Ieee, . ee | 
1.700 
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[Main reference to each state is in italics] 


Ability 
criteria for determining, 54 
exceptional, children of, 134, 135 
of states to support education, 


54, 58 
Accomplishment, educational, 9 
commensurate with ability, 10, 61, 
63 
rank of states tn, 48 
of states, 46 
Accomplishment and ability 
curve of, 62 
equation, 65 
Accomplishment and expenditure 
curve of, 72 
- equation, 72 
Adult population, education (eval 
iy e071, 73 


Alabama, 13, 9, 31, 65, 110 
Arizona, 13 
Arkansas, 147, 9, 11, 65, 76, 103, 110 


Birth rate 
and education of women, 138, 139 
responsibility of schools for, 141 
and women in gainful pursuits, 
140 


(Galitornia, 75, 9,10, 11,-17, 30, 40, 
O02, 70, 106, 157 

Children, percentage of population, 
55 

Citizens 25 years of age and older, 
education of, 76, 77, 78, 79 

Colleges 

failure of, 155 

- functions of, 136 

Colorado, 15, 65 

Connecticut, 76, 9, 10, 81 


Creative thinking, knowledge requi- 
site for, 131 


Criteria for determining accom- 
plishment of states, 46 


Delaware, 16, 10, 25, 61, 65, 87, 103 
Distribution of leaders in occupa- 
tional groups, 126 


Education 

of adults in industrial states, 96 

the agency of progress, 3 

cardinal principles of secondary, 
145 

classification of population by, 
119, 120 

kind needed, 144 

in other nations, 174 


Educational programs of states, ef- 
fectiveness of, 8 
Efficiency in education 
criteria for determining, 75 
by regions, 75 
of states, 10, 71, 73 
Effort of states to support educa- 
tion, 10, 66, 67, 68, 70 


Federal aid, for education in handi- 
capped states, 107 

amount to be given, 108, 113 

basis of distribution, 111, 112, 113 

conditions of grants, 109 

reasons why it should be given, 
107 

states needing most, 110 

states which should support, 115, 
116 

why wealthy states should sup- 
port, 113 


Florida, 17, 10 


[187] 


188 


Georgia, 78, 25, 103, 110 
Goals attainable, accomplished by 
states, 51] 


Guidance, 160 
present need for, 160-164 
a workable program, 164-173 


Guidance tests, program of, 165, 166 
Hoyt, EvizABeTH E., 174 


Idaho, 79, 41 

Hilinois, rg, 81, 106 

Income 
classification 

2). 127 

per child in states, 56, 58 

Indiana, 20 

Instruction, moral, 147 


‘Intelligence, classification of popu- 
lation by, 117, 118 


Jowa, 22 


of population by, 


Junior Colleges, 155 
in California, organization of, 
158 
growth of enrollment, 155 
percentage of youth enrolled, 159 
reason why they are needed, 156 


Kansas, 27, 10, 16, 32, 34, 40, 41, 61, 
65, 76, 87, 103 

Kentucky, 22, 103, 106, 110 

Knowledge of most worth, 144 


Leaders, the nations, 127 


Leaders and creative thinkers, in- 


creasing demand for, 130, 131 
Louisiana, 23, 1], 42, 76, 103, 110 


Maine, 23, 76 
Maryland, 24, 10, 25, 61, 65, 87, 103 
Massachusetts, 25, 17, 71, 76, 81, 87 
Michigan, 26, 81 
Migration, interstate, 91, 93, 94, 95 
Migration of negro, 99 

in northern and western states, 

100 
in southern states, 10] 


INDEX 


Minnesota, 26 

Mississippi, 27, 9, 13, 22, 31, 42, 65, 
103, 110 

Missouri, 28, 106 

Montana, 29 


Nations, criteria for comparison of 
education, 174- 
Nebraska, 29, 10, 16, 34, 40, 41, 65, 
fh ere 
Negro 
belief as to discrimination against 
in education, 102 
comparison with white youth in 
school, 104, 105 
education, conclusions relative to, 
106 
migration of, 99 
in northern and western states, 
100 
in southern states, 101 
relation to education, 99 


Nevada, 30, 9, 65 

New Hampshire, 30 

New Jersey, 37, 11, 65, 81, 100 

New Mexico, 32, 10, 42, 119 

New York, 32, 9, 56, 65, 76, 81, 87, 
101, 103 


North Carolina, 33, 10, 13, 22, 26, 
42, 103, 110 


' North Dakota, 34, 10, 41, 110 


Objectives of high school instruc- 
tion, 146 : 

Occupations, classification of popu- 
lation on basis of, 120, 121 

Ohio, 35, 71, 81, 103, 106 

Oklahoma, 35, 32, 41, 42, 43, 100, 
103, 106, 110 

Oregon, 36, 9, 11, 25, 40, 71 . 


Pennsylvania, 36, 81, 87, 103, 106 
Percentage accomplishment of 
states, 49 
Performance 
criteria employed in measuring 
general performance of 
states, 9 


INDEX 


Performance—continued 


over-all rank of states in, 82 
rank of states under each criteria, 


Population 

adults 25 to 44 who have not gone 
beyond 4th grade, 96, 97 

characteristics of, to be educated, 
117 

conclusions from survey, 123, 124 

decline in industrial states from 
low birth rate, 114 


Public schools, cost of adequate, 
153 


Reproductive rate, 55 
Research, recognition of, 137 
Rhode Island, 37, 65, 87 


South Carolina, 37, 9, 10, 11, 13, 22, 
42, 55, 65, 103, 110 


South Dakota, 38, 10, 32, 60, 110 
SPENCER, HERBERT, 144 


Subjects to be required of all stu- 
dents, 147 


Teaching 
competing fields requiring same 
qualities, 152 
in competition with other occupa- 
tions, 15] 


\ 


189 


Teaching—continued 
number engaged in, 150, 152 
preparation for, 151 
Tennessee, 39, 18, 103, 110 
Texas, 39, 103, 106, 110 


Thinkers, creative, 128, 129 
education of, 125 
how to develop, 133 


"THOMPSON, WARREN S., 56, 141, 174 
‘THORNDIKE, E. L., 160 


Utah, 4o,'9, 10, 11,16; 30; 32,34, 36; 
41, 43, 61, 65, 76, 87 


Vermont, 47, 76 
Virginia, 4z, 110 


Washington, 42, 10 

West Virginia, 43, 103, 106, 110 
Wisconsin, 44, 65, 76 

Witty, Paut A., 96 

Women, education of, 138 
Wyoming, 44, 76 


Youth 
amount of education needed by, 
148 
enrolled in school of all nations, 
178, 179, 180, 181 
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